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A CHAT ON READING POETRY 


I STORY POEMS 


You will find in this book some of the best story poems in 


l the English language. 


ny 


l 
lj 


I 


if 


You have perhaps read many of them in class. Sometimes 
when you have to read or do some piece of work in class you 
find it tedious and dull. It would be a pity, indeed, if that were 
the case with story poems ; for who does not love a good story 


_and enjoy the beat and the music of a song and as you will see 


afterwards, most poems are really songs. 
In a tale or story—and you must have listened to many such 
—there are men and women and children who speak and act in 


: @ great and good way and sometimes in a funny way; they 
, take part in thrilling adventures or mysterious events and we 
_ follow all that they say and do with real interest. z 


- If you have read a poem aloud, and you must have done so 
often, you cannot have failed to notice that there is a sort of 


' music and melody in it. When we recite a good poem we fee! 


that certain sounds in it rise and fall at regular intervals ; such 
a repeated rise and fall in the flow of the recitation pleases our 
ears in the same way that a song does—and now you will 
understand why poems are often spoken of as songs—in fact 
a good poem can be sung. 

A good poem is not only tuneful and musical, but it is also full 
of the poet’s feelings. These may be feelings of love and hate 
or joy or sorrow or wonder, and the poet wishes us to be filled 
with his feelings when we read his work. And there is one other 
point of which you must not lose sight when you are studying 
a poem: poets see things in a way different from that of ordinary ` 
people. You have perhaps noticed that poets have childlike 
fancies. One may see dewdrops on the grass and fancy them 
to be sparkling diamonds ; another may think the stars in the 
sky to be so many lamps in the city of God; a third may regard 
the rainbow as a bridge made of bright and many-coloured 
jewels on which fairies come down from heaven to earth. This 
be does because he has a greater share than most people of wha: 
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is called imagination. Music, feelings, imagination, these three, 
you will remember, are always to be found in a great poem. 

As we have said before, a story makes us interested in the 
doings of men and women, and, as we have just seen, a poem 
delights us with its music, fills us with beautiful feclings and 
makes us see lovely pictures. Therefore a story poem, being 
both a story and a poem, ought to be doubly dear to us—i 
eught both to interest and delight us. 

In days gone by, when very few people knew how to read 
or write, there used to live in England men whose only business 
in life was to learn by heart old stories of warriors and lovers, 
invent new ones, and recite or sing these to people. They used 
to go from one town to another telling their stories at fairs and 
festivals at street corners or in the king’s courts. They were 
called bards or minstrels. We have the bards still with us in 
India, and we call them by different names—in Rajputana they to 
are known as charans, in Gujerat and Katiwar as bhats and barots, 

A story is quite interesting in itself; but a poem is musical 
to listen to, pleasanter to recite and easier to remember. Sothe "S 
bards often used to put their stories in the form of verse—in 


ce 


other words they used to make story poems. tk 
Many of such story poems were called ballads. You will find 
examples of such old-time ballads in this book. Not all story : A 


ee however, ate ballads. Many story poems and even 
allads have been written not to be recited by bards but to be f 
read from books or newspapers or magazines. Of this kind are t) 
most of the poems that were composed after books and paper © 
came into general use. 


II UNDERSTANDING STORY POEMS 


How will you set about studyi t 
an fe this book? ying story poems such as you 
Let us suppose you have to study the following poem : 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 
A thirsty fox one day espied, 
High up upon a vine, 
A bunch of grapes. He looked and said 
‘I wish those grapes were mine. ' 
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‘No bite have I yet had nor sup, 
My thirst is getting stronger; 
If I can eat those berries up, 
Pll thirsty be no longer.’ 


The ground was bare, the grapes hung free, 

The fox’s leaps were many. 10 
* Just one inch I’m short, said he. 

Of grapes he got not any. 


For long he tried, and tried in vain; 
His legs had lost their power. 

Said he with wisdom: “P]l refrain ; 
Pm sure those grapes are sour.’ 


Your teacher is sure to read it aloud to you. Listen carefully 
to the way he reads it. 

Then you ought to read aloud the poem yourself, for you must 
remember that poems are meant to be recited and not merely 
read in the inaudible way one reads a novel or a newspaper. 
Reading a good poem is always a pleasure—if only you pronounce 
the words correctly and bear the stops in mind. . 

Next make sure that you have understood all the words in 
the poem. Did you know that espied (past tense of zo spy) in 
line 1 means saw, and fo refrain in line 15 means so keep away 
from? Look up any other words (for example bunch, Sour) in 
the dictionary. The Little Oxford Dictionary is a good book to 
use in all such cases. 

There may be some new phrases, too, like no Jonger and in 
vain; ask your teacher to explain those which you do not know 
and he will be glad to do so. 

After this read the poem once again, and you will find that 
you can understand it better than before. You have surely 
found out by now what the poem is about. Let us find out 
whether you can answer the following questions. 


About whom is the poem ? 

What did the fox see? 

Where was the bunch of grapes ? 

What did he wish about the grapes ? 

Why did he wish to bave the grapes ? 

Would he be thirsty if he could eat the grapes ? 


Arey yo 
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7- What did he do to reach the grapes P 
8. Did he reach them ? 
9. Why not? 
to. So what did he say ? 
11, Were the grapes really sour ? 
12. Did he give up trying for the grapes ? 
13. Why did he then leave off trying ? 
Remember you must answer each question in a full sentence 


II SUMMARIZING A POEM 


Here is another poem. Let us suppose you are asked to stud) 
it, and then re-write its story briefly in very simple prose. 


THE Fox AND THE CAT 


The fox and the cat, as they travell’d one day, 

With moral discourses cut shorter the way: 

**Tis great,” says the Fox, ‘to make justice our guide!’ 
* How god-like is mercy!’ Grimalkin replied. 


Whilst thus they proceeded, a wolf from the wood, 
Impatient, of hunger, and thirsting for blood, 
Rush’d forth—as he saw the dull shepherd asleep— 
And seiz’d for his supper an innocent sheep. 
‘In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton’s at hand,’ says the Wolf, ‘I must eat.’ 10 


Grimalkin’s astonish’d |—the fox stood aghast, 
To see the fell beast at his bloody tepast. 
‘ What a wretch,’ says the Cat, ‘’tis the vilest of brutes ; 
Does he feed upon flesh when there’s herbage and roots ?’ 
Cries the Fox, ‘ While our oaks gives us acorns so good, 
What a tyrant is this to spill innocent blood |’ 


Well, onward they march’d, and they moraliz’d still, 
Till they came where some poultry pick’d chaff by a mill. 
Sly Reynard surveys them with gluttonous eyes 
And made, spite of morals, a pullet his prize, 

A mouse, too, that chanc’d from her covert to stray, 
The greedy Grimalkin secured as her prey. 


20 
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A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 
Perceiv’d the poor victims, and pitied their fall ; 
She cried, ‘Of such murders, how guiltless am I!’ 
So ran to regale on a netv-taken fly. : 
J. Cunningham 


Read this poem in the same way that you did the last. 
Remember that an English poem is not to be read or recited in 
ta sing-song way, but in a way that will show that you understand 
its meaning. 

Then prepare to become acquainted with the story by finding 
out the meaning of words and phrases new to you. 
discourse: talk. 
Grimalkin: name given to an old she-cat. 
repast: meal. 
acorn : fruit of the oak. 
moralized: talked on what is right and wrong. 
Reynard: proper name for the fox. 
gluttonous : greedy (one who eats to excess is a glutton). 
pallet: a young fowl. 
covert: sheltered place. 
to regale on: to feed choicely on. 


To enjoy the poem better read it once again and then say: 


. About whom is the story ? , 

2. What were they talking about while they were travelling 
together ? 

3. What did each say about mercy and justice ? 

4. Whom did they see on their way ? 

5. What did the wolf do? 

6. What did the fox and cat say on seeing the wolf behave 
that way? 

7. What did they come upon next ? 

8. What did the fox do to the pullet ? 

9. How did the cat behave towards the mouse ? 

10. Who was watching their cruel deeds ? 

11. What had the spider to say ? 

12. But how did she herself behave ? 
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Your answers to these questions will fix the events of the 
story in your mind. Here they are: 

t. The story is about a fox and a cat. 

2. As they were travelling together they were talking about 

what is good and evil. 

3. The fox praised justice, and the cat declared that mercy is 

divine. 
They saw a hungry and bloodthirsty wolf. 

5. It pounced mercilessly upon a poor sheep to make a meal 

of it, while the shepherd was asleep. 

6. Both the cat and the fox called the wolf very ugly names for 
feeding on flesh when herbs, roots and acorns were to 
be had in plenty. ; 

They then came upon a poultry yard near a mill. 
The fox forgot all about morals and greedily devoured 
one of the young fowls. 

9- And the cat seized a mouse that just then happened to come 

out of its hole. 
10. The spider was watching their cruel deeds. 
11. She rejoiced that she herself was not guilty of such murders 
12. And very soon after set off to enjoy her meal which? 
consisted of a fly caught in her web. 


on 


This statement of the events in the story, however, does not 
make smooth or continuous reading. You should therefore, 
re-write it in the required form. Your narrative may then be 
somewhat like this: 


í 
Summary \ j 


A fox and a car, travelling together, passed the time on the 
way discussing what is right and what is wrong. The fox praised 
justice and the cat declared that mercy is divine. Soon they 
saw a hungry and bloodthirsty wolf preying upon a sheep. 
Both of them were shocked at the sight. They both called the 
wolf very ugly names for feeding on flesh when vegetables were 
so plentiful. As they proceeded further, stil] talking of morals, 
they came to a poultry yard. The fox all at once forgot the 
justice he had been talking about and gteedily devoured a young 
fowl; and the cat, too, seized a mouse that just then happened 
to come out of its hole. A spider seeing the fate of the fowl and 
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the mouse rejoiced that she herself was not guilty of such crimes , 
but she lost no time in making a hearty meal of a fly that had been 
caught at that moment in her web. 

Here is another example of a poem which, let us say, you are 
required to reproduce briefly in your own language. 


Tue Hanp-Post 


The night was dark, the sun was hid 
Behind the mountain grey, 

And not a single star appeared 
To shoot a silver ray. 


Across the heath the owlet flew 
And screamed along the blast, 
And onward, with a quickened step, 

Benighted Henry passed. 


At intervals, amid the gloom, 

A flash of lightning played, 10 
And showed the ruts with water filled 

And the black hedge’s shade. 


Again in thickest darkness plunged, 
He groped his way to find, 

And now he thought he spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 


In ghostly white it upward rose, 
Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked hands across 
To catch him by the hair. 20 


Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood, 

Yet, like a man, did he resolve 
To do the best he could. 


So, calling all his courage up, 
He to the goblin went, 

And eager, through the dismal gloom, 
His piercing eyes he bent. 
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But when he came well nigh the ghost 

That gave him such a fright, 30 
He clapped his hands upon his sides, 

And loudly laughed outright. 


, For there a friendly post he found, 
The stranger’s road to mark ; 
A pleasant sprite was this to see, 
For Henry in the dark. 


‘Well done!” said he, ‘one lesson wise 
I’ve learned beyond a doubt— 
Whatever frightens me again, 
I'll try to find it out. 49 


‘And when I hear an idle tale 
Of goblin or of ghost, 

Pll tell of this my lonely walk, 
And the tall, white hand-post.’ 


Jane Taylor 


Read the poem carefully, look up the new words and phrases , 
as before, and pick out the principal points. They are : | 

Dark and gloomy night. 

Henry overtaken by night on the way, groping his way hastily 

Lightning flashes at intervals. 

A bare, horrid form like that of a ghost with arms outstretched 

Henry’s fright. 

Picking up courage, Henry approaches the supposed ghost. 

Lo! it is only a sign-post. 

His joy. á 

The lesson he learnt. 


With the help of these outlines or the skeleton of the story 
you could build up a continuous narrative thus : 


Summary 
It was a very dark, dreary and starless night. Henry, over- 
' taken by night, was finding his way with great difficulty througb 
“ough, boggy roads and hedges, Suddenly he saw a horrid 


_ A. m@ m an et 


30 


40 


ics 
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gure in front of him. It looked very much like a ghost, bare 
in form with arms outstretched and ready to fall upon him, 
Henry was struck with fright ; but he picked up courage, and 
approached the supposed ghost manfully. As he looked at it, 
to! what was his surprise and joy to find that it was nothing but 
a sign-post for travellers! From this experience he took the 
lesson that, whenever frightened by any object, he ought to 
investigate and find out what it.really was. 


How to Summarize 
You will find the following suggestions generally helpful in 
summarizing, i.e. reproducing the substance of a given poem :— 
1. Read the poem carefully, and try to make out its meaning 
as a whole. 


2. Note and, if necessary, mark the number and order of the 
points or events in the poem. 
3. Express in brief what is said on each such point. 
(i) Avoid repetitions even if they are to be found in the poem, 


(ii) Say in a brief and simple way whatever is said in difficult 
or high-flown language. 


dii) Express in simple prose what is said in poetic language. 


_ (iv) Your summary should not be more than half the length of 


the poem. 


If you are asked to prepare the summary in a certain number of 
words or lines, then, of course, you should observe that limit. 

4. Revise your draft; if necessary, make changes to link 
the different points in your summary so that it may make 
smooth and connected reading. Then make a fair copy. Even 
if the given poem has no heading or title it will be best to 
supply a suitable one for your summary. 


IV PARAPHRASING 


_ The above examples and suggestions are meant to show how a 
poem may be summarized or reproduced in brief. 

You may also reproduce the poems entirely in your own 
language in a way to bring out every idea or incident in it. 

Such a complete rendering of a given poem or prose passage, 
in a language different from that of the original; is its parz- 
phrase. 
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Let us take one or two examples and learn the way to para 
phrase, 


THE PARROT 


The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 


A parrot, from the Spanish main, 
Full young and early caged, came er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky, 
And turn’d on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chatter’d many a day: 
Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew grey. 2 


At last when blind, and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laugh’d, and spoke no mors, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore ; 


fle hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 
Flapp’d round the cage with joyous screech 
Dropt down, and died. 


T. Campbell 


to Pag 
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Read carefully through the poem, and mark the new words 
and phrases and look up their meanings. 


affections of the breast : feelings of the heart. 

imparts: gives. 

exclusively : solely. 

the Spanish main : a poetic name for the north east coast of South 
America. 

comain : land. 

Mulla’s shore: the island of Mull or Mulla, to the west of 
Scotland. 

resplendent: brilliant; gloriously bright. 

bade adieu to : said good-bye to; took leave of. 

beathery: full of heather, a wild plant common in Scotland. 

turned bis eyes on: looked at. 

raging surf: stormy waves. 

bailed : greeted. i 


If you break up the story into its different parts, you will 
notice that each stanza contains a distinct statement. Reproduce 
each such stanza in a language all your own. 


Paraphrase 


God gives to lower animals the same keen feelings of the 
heart as He gives to men. 

Once a parrot with beautiful feathers was caught when very 
young on the north coast of South America, and was taken to 
the dreary island of Mull. He had grown up and acquired his 
brilliantly coloured plumage in a land abounding in groves of 
fruit and spice trees. Now, however, he had to leave his rich 
and sunny motherland and live in a dull, wild place, full of smoke 
and mist, where his bright, glittering eyes had nothing to look 
on but the hills and the wild waves of the sea. ~ Thanks to the 
cold climate of the place he lived long and chattered all the 
while, until he grew very old, and his bright green wings turned 
grey. At last with extreme old age, he became blind and gave 
up talking.” Then it so happened that a Spaniard who came to 
the island greeted him in Spanish. He was so overjoyed at this 
that he at once answered back in the same language and then 
beating his wings and screaming with delight, fell down dead. 


në 
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Here is another poem for paraphrasing. As you can sec, it 
is marked offinto convenient parts or stanzas. Reproduce each 
stanza in your own language. Then connect the various parts 


and revise your draft. 
YUSSOUF 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head: 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ‘‘ The Good.” ’ 


‘This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store, 
As I of His who buildeth over these to 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘‘ Nay.” ’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said, ‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day grows bold.’ 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shines from all self-conquest. Kneeling low, 20 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand 
Sobbing, ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so: 
I will repay thee; all this thou hast done f 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!’ 


‘Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf; ‘for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn 

Balanced and just are all of God’s dectees - 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace 1’ 30 


J. R. Lowell 


=f 
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Paraphrase 


A stranger once called on Yussouf in his tent, and addressed 
him thus: ‘I have been outlawed, and am in danger of being 
punished with death by the authorities of the land. I have to 
flee for my life, and, having no other resting place, seek your 
protection and hospitality; for you are famous among our 
people as ‘* Yussouf, the Good”. Yussouf welcomed him and 
replied meekly that the tent in which he lived was as much God’s 
as his own, and invited him to beat homethere. Headded that 
just as he enjoyed the bounty of God, who raises this shining 
canopy of day and night over our dwellings and is ever hospitable 
to all, the stranger, too, might share with him all that he 
(Yussouf) himself possessed. 

Having thus treated and sheltered the stranger for the night, 
Yussouf woke him up early the next morning, and, giving him 
some gold and his very best horse ready to ride on, advised him 
to make good his escape before the dawn advanced. 

Just as one light can kindle another without losing in the 
least its own lustre, so, too, generosity tn one man inspires 
generosity in another. The stranger’s face suddenly lit up with 
the glow of victory over his own inner self. He threw himself 
down at Yussouf’s feet, and, placing his forehead in the latter’s 
hand, with tears in his eyes said, ‘O Chief, I ought not to go 
away from you without making a confession. Some day I will 
make a return for your kindness. You have done so much for 
me, but know that I am the same Ibrahim who killed your son.’ 
Yussouf said in reply, ‘ Here is three times over the gold first 
offered you; fly at once to the desert, and with you the dark 
angry spirit in my heart too shali fly away for ever? Then 
recalling to mind his dead son, he sighed with resignation, 
‘O my first-born child, for whom I have been ceaselessly pining, 
know that he who slew you has been fitly punished. How wisc 
and just are the ways of the Almighty! Now may your sou! 
rest in peace.’ 


How to Paraphrase 
The following suggestions should help you in paraphrasing 
a given passage: 
1. Read and understand the passage. 


Make sure that you understand fully each word and con- 
struction in the passage, and its exact meaning in the context. 
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2. Note and, if possible, mark off, the different statement: 
made in the passage. Pay greater attention to the ideas and 
information in the passage than to their expression. 


3. A clear idea of the grammatical structure is essential fo 
a correct understanding of the precise meaning of the passage 
It may be necessary to analyse the sentences for this purpose. 

4. Whenever a sentence is elliptical (i.e. has some of it 
words left unsaid) the omission should be supplied. 

In the same way, if a sentence is in poetic or inverted order, 
tt should be first re-arranged in the usual order of grammar. 


- 


5. Next reproduce each such statement clearly, changing the 
construction as much as possible. 


To do this, you may find it convenient to : 
(i) Use common words for uncommon or poetic expressions. 
(ii) Use the active voice in place of the passive, and vice versa 


(ili) Use declarative sentences in place of interrogative ani 
exclamatorp ones. 


(iv) Use the direct construction in place of the indirect, and 
vice versa. 


(v) Use negative sentences in place of afirmative ones, and _ 


vice versa. 


(vi) Use a clause in place of a word or phrase and change the 
kind of sentence, e.g. from simple to complex or 
double, and so on. 


(vii) Change the relation of the clauses, e.g. turn a principal 


clause into a subordinate (or co-ordinate) clause, and 
vice versa. 


(viii) Join together in one sentence or construction what is said 
in two or more sentences. 


(ix) Break up long sentences into two or more short sentences. 


6. Revise your draft ; if necessary, make suitable changes to 
connect the different parts of your draft so that your version 
reads like a piece of good English prose. 


Some Don'ts 


(i) Don’t leave out any idea found in the Original passage. 
(i) Don’t add any new idea of your own. 


qiii) Don’t put a different idea in place of the one in the poem. 


— 
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uv) Don’t use any word the use or meaning of which you do 
not know. 

(v) Don’t merely put other dictionary words in place of words 

used in the poem. 

(vi) Don’t hesitate to use in your exercise a word or phrase used 
in the passage if you can’t find a satisfactory substitute 
for it. l 

{vii) Don’t turn a simple and clear statement into a difficult and 
confused one. 

Remember that a paraphrase is not a Summary; neither is it 
expansion. Paraphrase reproduces every part of the original 
passage in another way : the same ideas are expressed in different 
language. Therefore try to bring out the true meaiing of the 
poem rather than dwell upon individual words and expressions. 

You will find paraphrasing a valuable exercise in training you 
to understand literary language and devices more clearly and 
systematically, and to enrich your vocabulary, and in leading you 
fo use simple, exact, and idiomatic expression. 


V SOME RULES 


The foliowing suggestions will help you in all your written 
composition generally. 

1. First put together all the facts and ideas you wish to 
express in your composition. Composition is ‘ building up’; 
and unless you have the necessary material at hand, you cannot 
build at all. 

2. Make a plan showing how you propose to arrange the 
material (facts and ideas) systematically. A plan is as necessary 
as the material in ‘ building up ’. 

3. Aim at brevity, simplicity and clearness. 

4. The short, simple, and familiar word is much better than 
« long and uncommon word or expression. 

5. Remember that the short sentence is the safest to write 
and easiest to understand. 

6. Aim at variety: variety of words, phrases, constructions- 
Your sentences may be : 

(a) Simple, complex, double, or multiple. 
(b) Affirmative or negative. 
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(c) Declarative, interrogative, imperative Of exclamatory. 


(d) Short or long. 

Try to include a fair share of each kind in your writing. 

7. Form the paragraph habit. Deal with each topic ins 
paragraph by itself. Let the progress from sentence to sentence 
and from paragraph to paragraph be smooth and natural. 

g. Attend to the relative importance of each point or topr 
you are writing about ; find as much space for each in you 
writing as it deserves. 

o. Test all your constructions by the rules of grammar 
Analyse sentences and clauses mentally to satisfy yourself on this 
point. 

10. Revise whatever you write, and then prepare a fair copy 
teking particular care to use correct punctuation marks. 


PART I 


1. Mary’s Per LAMB 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


He followed her to school one day ; 
That was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school. 


So the teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear. 


And when he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm, 

As if he said, ‘I’m not afraid ; 
You’ll keep me from all harm,’ 


* What makes the lamb love Mary so ?’ 


The eager children cry: 


* Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know,’ 


The teacher did reply. ’ 


Unknown 


2. THE LION AND THE MOUSB 


A lion, prowling through the woods, 
In eager search of prey, 

By chance was caught within a net, 
And could not get away. 


He tried in vain to free himself 
From this unpleasant house, 


When, lo! from out its hole there crept 


A tiny little mouse. 
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It nibbled, with its tecth so small, 
Lg The cords that formed the net, i 
p” Till, one by one, the strings gave way, 
And free the lion set. 


This shows that we should not despise 
The humblest thing that lives ; 

The strongest at some time may need 
The help the poor man gives. 


Unknown 


3. WHERE ARE YOU GOING, My Preriy MAID ? 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘I’m going a milking, sir,’ she said. 
| ‘May I go with you, my pretty maid?’ 
| “Yes, if you please, kind sir,’ she said. 
‘What is your father, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘My father’s a farmer, sir,’ she said. 
‘What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said. 
€ Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid.’ 
* Nobody asked you, sir!’ she said. i 


Uskzown 


N 


4. SYMPATHY 


A plump little girl and a thin little bird 
Were out in the meadows together. 

‘ How cold that poor little bird must be 
Without any clothes like mine, said she 
* Although it is sunshiny weather.’ 


‘A nice little girl is that,’ said he, 

‘ But, oh how cold she must be, for see! 

She hasn’t a single feather |” 

So each shivered to think of the other poor thing, 
Although it was sunshiny weather. 


M. Jobncon 
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5. THF BEE AND THE FLOWER 


The bee buzz’d up in the heat. 
‘I am faint for your honey, my sweet.’ 
The flower said, ‘ Take it, my dear, 
For now is the spring of the year, 
So come, come !’ 
< Hum 1? 
And the bee buzz’d down from the heat. 


And the bee buzz’d up in the cold 
When the flower was withered and old, 
‘ Have you still any honey, my dear P’ 
She said, ‘It’s the fall of the year, 
But come, come!’ 
© Hum I? 
And the bee buzz’d off in the cold. 


Tennysoe 


6. Too CLEVER 


Fred came from school] the first half-yeaz 
As learned as could be, 

And wished to show to all around 
How smart a boy was he. 


And so at dinner he began 
‘ Papa, you think you see 

Two roasted chickens on that dish. 
Now I wil) prove them /hree!’ 


* First this is one and that is two, 
As plain as plain can be; 

l add the one unto the two, 
And two and one make three!’ 


* Just so,’ chen answered his papa, 
‘If what you say is true, 

I will take one, mamma takes one, 
The third we leave for you!’ 


Unknown ` 
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7. THe WASP AND THE BEB 


A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he said, ‘ My dear cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 


‘Why, my back is as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold ; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.’ 


Says the bee: ‘ My dear cousin, it’s all very true, 
But indeed they would love me no better than you, 
If I were but half as much mischief to do. 


‘You have a fine shape, and a delicate wing, 
And they own you are handsome ; but then there’s one thii 
Which they cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


‘Now I put it at once to your own common sense, 
If you are not so ready at taking offence 
As to sting them on every trifling pretence ? 


‘Though my dress is so homely and plain, as you see, 
And I have a small sting, they’re not angry with me, 
Because I’m a busy and good-natured bee.’ 


From this pray let ill-natured people beware ; 
Because I am sure, if they do not take care, 
They'll never be loved, if they’re ever so fair. 


Jane Taylor 


8. Wich Lovep Best ? 


ae | ‘I love you, mother,’ said little John: 

| Then, forgetting his work, his oe went on, 
| And he was off to the garden swing 
Leaving his mother, the wood to bring. 


| ‘I love you, mother,’ said little 

| | “I love you better than tongue ge 

| | | irre jaer teased and pouted half the day, 

| mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


‘I love you, mother,’ said little Fan, 
‘To-day Pll help you all I can.’ 

To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly she took the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room. 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child can be. 


‘I love you, mother,’ again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think the mother guessed 
Which of them really loved the best ? 


Joy Allison 


9. A SAGE IN TROUBLE 


There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore ; 

But wondered much, and sorrowed more, 
Because it hung behind him. 


He mused upon this curious case, 
And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place, 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 


Says he, ‘ The mystery I’ve found, 

Pl] turn me round.’—He turned him round ; 

And round and round, and round and round, 
But still it hung behind him. 


Then round and round, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 
In vain—it mattered not a pin— 

The pigtail hung behind him. 


And right and left, and round about, 

And up and down and in and out, 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 
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And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas, still faithful to his back, 
The pigtail hangs behind him. 
Thackeray 


10. Bap COMPANY 


A parrot, red and blue and green, 
Was at a farm-house often seen ; 
He flew about from tree to tree 
As blithe and happy as could be. 


One day the crows pulled up the wheat, 
And Poll, too, helped to pull and eat ; 
He chattered to the farmer’s foes, 

And did more damage than the crows. 


The farmer brought his gun and shot— 
Alas! for Poll’s unhappy lot! 

No more on high the parrot rose, 

.But wounded lay among the crows. 


‘Bad company !? the farmer said, 

As Poll was carried off to bed; 

‘Had you not with the crows been found, 
You still had been all safe and sound,’ 


The farmer’s children went to see 

How Poll. had happened hutt to be: 
Bad company!’ the parrot said, 

And sadly shook his wounded head. 


Poll soon grew well and hopped ab ti 
But often when the dilien kei iá 
He’ll perch upon the nearest tree, 

And sadly say, ‘ Bad company.’ 


' Bad company,’ he fain would say 
Caused me a broken head one da ; 
Remember this, whoe’er you be f 
And ever shun bad company.’ 


Unknown 
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gs1. Tue Fox AND THE FARMER 


A fox jump’d up on a moonlight night, 

The stars were shining, and all things bright; 

‘Oh, oh!’ said the fox, ‘it’s a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, heigh hol’ 


The fox, when he came to mount the stile, 

He lifted his ears, and he listened a while. 

‘Oh, oh!” said the fox, ‘it’s but a short mile 
From this unto yonder town, heigh ho!’ 


The fox soon came to the farmer’s gate, 

When what should he see but the farmer’s drake; ro 
‘I love you well for your master’s sake, 

. And long to be picking your bones, heigh ho!’ 


The grey goose ran right round the haystack— 

‘Oh, oh!’ said the fox, ‘ you’re nice and fat, 

You will do very well to ride on my back 
From this unto yonder town, heigh ho!’ 


The farmer’s wife, she jump’d out of bed, 
And out of the window she popp’d her head ; 
‘Oh, husband! oh, husband ! the geese are all dead, 
For the fox has been through the town, heigh ho!’ 2% 


The farmer he loaded his pistol with lead, 

And shot the old rogue of a fox through the head 

* Ah, ha!’ said the farmer, ‘I think you’re quite dead, 
And no more you'll] trouble the town, heigh ho !’ 


Unknonn 


he HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘She must weep or she will die.’ 


Then they praised him soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
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Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


14 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon, her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet, my child, I live for thee.’ 


Tennyson 


13. THE BEGGAR MAID 


Her arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can say: 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way ; 
‘It is no wonder,’ said the lords, 
‘She is more beautiful than day.’ 


As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome miea. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been: 
| Cophetua sware a royal oath: 
‘This beggar maid shall be my queen!’ 


Tenrijson 


14. A Doc AnD A BEB 


Great big dog, 

Head upon his toes; 
Tiny little bee 

Settles on his nose. 


Great big dog 
Thinks it is a fly, 

Never says a word, 
Winks very sly. 
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Tiny little bee 

Tickles dog’s nose— tc 
Thinks like as not 

Tis a pretty rose. 


Dog smiles a smile, 
Winks his other eye, 

Chuckles to himself 
How he’ll catch a fly. 


Then he makes a snap, 
Very quick and spry, 
Does his level best, 
But doesn’t catch the fly. 2e 


Tiny little bee, 

Alive and looking well; 
Great big dog 

Mostly gone to swell. 


Moral 


Dear friends and brothers all, 
Don’t be too fast and free, 
And when you catch a fly, 
Be sure °tis not a bee. 


Unknown 


15. THE BEE AND THE LILy 


*Buzz!”’ went the Bee, with a merry din. 

‘t Who’s there ?’ cried the Lily, her cup within. 

‘ Your gossip, the Bee, with a tale so funny, 

To hum in your ear while you brew your honey ' 
But you must not repeat it, for love or money ! 
Buzz!’ went the rogue, with a merry din, 

As the Lily opened and let him in. 


‘ Why, Lily, i vow it’s a palace quite, 

This kitchen of yours, so warm and white, 

And such fine honey |—Now, might I venture 1c. 
To sniff, for a moment, to . . . taste, to sip 

A morsel, merely to moisten my lip, 

Without incurring thereby your censure ? ’ 
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‘Oh,’ said the Lily, ‘pray, eat your All.’ . 
So the Bee set to work with a right good will ; 
He fluttered and buzzed, he tried and tasted ; 
Nothing was missed and nothing wasted ; 

He ate and he ate—it was really funny 

To him to swallow such heaps of honey. 


He swallowed it aX; and when cups and platters, 
And saucers and jars, and other matters, 

Were emptied at last, and not a drop 
Remained,—‘ Well, now,’ said the Lily, ‘ Stop, 
And be sober and steady, my gossip dear, 

While you whisper, cosily in my eat, 

That tale you promised, so rare and new.’ 

* Buzz!” said the Bee, and away he flew. 


Thomas Westwood 


16. Porus 


Hear ye a tale of the days gone by 

(Days whose recording is short and scant,) 
This is a tale that can never die, 

Told of a king and his elephant | 


Out on the plain where the waters go, 
Out on the banks of the Jhelum wide, 

Porus the king went to meet his foe, 
Porus the king in his battle-pride. 


Drawn up his elephants in array, 
Standing in state, in unbroken rank; 
. While Alexander the Great, for fray, 
Led up his troops on the other bank. 


Fierce raged the fight; it was hard to tell 
What would betide, and they fought the mote, 
Till, from his elephant, sudden fell 
Porus the king, who was wounded sore. 


PORUS 


Then did the elephant, faithful beast, 

For his defence play a gallant part: 
Standing above him, lest even the least 

Harm should assail him, from blow or dart. 


Trumpeting loudly, he held at bay 
Foeman with arrow or spear or sword, 
Challenged them all to approach their prey, 
Dared them to injure his wounded lord. 


Then at the last, with his mighty trunk 
Lifted him tenderly on his head, 

Bore him, in unconscious faintness sunk, 
Where he could rest without fear or dread. 


Ah! these dumb things that but cry and pant, 
They, too, can love, for God made them so; 
Porus was saved; but his elephant 
Died from his wounds: thus the legends go] 


Mary Dobson 


Tre LITTLE FISH THAT WOULD NOT DO AS IT WAS BID 


‘Dear mother,’ said a little fish, 
“Pray is not that a fly ? 

I’m very hungry, and I wish 
You’d let me go and try.’ 


‘ Sweet innocent,’ the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 

‘ That horrid fly is put to hide 
The sharpness of the hook.’ 


Now, as I’ve heard, this little trout 
Was young and foolish too, 

And so he thought he’d venture out, 
To see if it were true. 


And round about the hook he played, 
With many a longing look, 

And—‘ Dear me,’ to himself he said, 
‘Tm sure that’s not a ook. 
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‘I can but give one little pluck: 
Let’s see and so I will.’ 

So on he went, and Jo! it stuck 
Quite through his little gill. 


And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 
‘Dear mother, had I minded you, 
I need not now have died.’ 


Jane Taylor 


18. THE Ponp 


There was a round pond, and a pretty pond too; 
About it white daisies and violets grew, 

And dark weeping willows, that stoop to the ground, 
Dipped in their long branches, and shaded it round. 


A party of ducks to this pond would repair, 

To feast on the green water-weeds that grew there: 
Indeed, the assembly would frequently meet 

To discuss their affairs in this pleasant retreat. 


One day a young chicken that lived thereabout 
Stood watching to see the ducks pass in and out, 
Now standing tail upwards, now diving below : 

She thought, of all things, she should like to do so. 


So the poor silly chick was determined to try ; 

She thought ’twas as easy to swim as to fly; 

Though her mother had told her she must not go neat 
She foolishly thought there was nothing to fear. | 


‘My feet, wings and feathers, for aught that I sce 

As good as the ducks’ are for swimming,’ said she ; 
Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks are round, 

Is that any reason that I should be drowned ? 


Why should I not swim, then, as well 

I think I shall venture, and een try oy r 

For, said she—spite of all that her mother had taught hes- 
Pm really remarkably fond of the water’ 
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So in this poor ignorant animal flew, 

But soon found her dear mother’s cautions were true ; 

She splashed, and she dashed, and she turned herself round, 
And heartily wished herself safe on the ground. 


But now ’twas too late to begin to repent ; 

The harder she struggled the deeper She went, 30 
And when every effort had vainly been tried, 

She slowly sank down to the bottom and died} 


The ducks, I perceived, began loudly to quack 

When they saw the poor fowl floating dead on its back ; 
And, by their grave gestures and looks, ’twas apparent 
They discoursed on the sin of not minding a parent. 


Jane Taylor 


19. THE KING 


One day at school a tale we read, 

A tale that was quite true, they said, 
And when I play, or walk, or sit 
To eat, I often think of it. 


Once lived a king in times of old, 
Who laid aside his crown of gold, 
And left his throne and royal state 
To see his subjects, poor or great. 


In sadhu’s robe of saffron hue 

He wandered all the city through, to 
Or, robed in merchantman’s attire, 

He watched the seller and the buyer. 


He saw the cheat outwit the fool, 

The wretch who was a villain’s tool ; 
He heard the pleading cry that rose 
From slaves fast-shackled by their woes ; 


He saw the mother who would give 

Her life-blood that her child might live, 

The needy beggar who would speed 

To help a friend in greater need. 20 
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He saw that love can conquer all, 

And make a palace of a stall ; 

Yea, as he passed through street and mart, 
He felt the city’s throbbing heart. 


Then back he went, and from that time 
He ruled with knowledge more sublime, 
With milder justice, though more keen: 
But scarce one knew where he had been ! 


This tale we read, and you will see 

What made a wonder-world for me; 30 
For now I feel, at work or play, 

A king may meet me, any day! 


Mary Dobson 


20. THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 


A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
Ris cupboatd was empty and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground ; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree: 
‘Oh, what will become,” says the cricket, ‘of me?’ 


At last by starvation and famine made bold, to 
All dripping with wet and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 
Him shelter from rain: 
A mouthful of grain 
He wished only to borrow, 
He’d repay it to-morrow : 
[f not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the ant to the cricket, ‘I’m your servant and friend, 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend ; . 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm?’ Said the cricket, ‘ Not]. 
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My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.’ 
“You sang, sir, you say ? 
Go then,’ said the ant, ‘and dance winter away.’ 


Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket 

And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 

Though this is a fable the moral is good: 30 
If you live without work, you must live without food. 


Unknowns 


21. THE SANDS oF DEE 


‘O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee!’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’ér and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 10 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she. 


Oh; is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
Of drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee; 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 20 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea : 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 
C. Kingsley 
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22. CHANGE ABOUT 


There was an old man who lived in a wood, 
As you may plainly see ; 

He said he could do as much work in a day 
As his wife could do in three. 


‘With all my heart,’ the old woman said, 
‘Tf that you will allow, 

To-morrow you will stay at home in my stead, 
And I'll go drive the plough: 


But you must milk the Tidy cow 
For fear that she go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty ; 


And you must mind the speckled hea 
For fear she lay astray, 

And you must reel the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday.’ 


The old woman took a staff in her hand 
And went to drive the plough : 

The old man took a pail in his hand 
And went to milk the cow. 


But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 
And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow 
That the blood ran down to his toes. 


‘High! Tidy, ho! Ho! Tidy, high! 
Tidy, do stand still ; 

If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 
"Twill be sore against my will!’ 


He went to feed the little pigs 
That were within the sty ; 

He hit his head against the beam 
And he made the blood to fly. 


CHANGE ABOUT 


He went to mind the speckled hen 
For fear shed lay astray, 

And he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday. 


So, he cried to the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 
‘If my wife doesn’t do a day’s work in my life, 
She shall ne’er be ruled by me.’ 
Unknows 


23. A NIGHT witH A Wor 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring ! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the stories with kisses : 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such storm as this is | 


High upon the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited ; 
Wolves in the forest and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 

Crept to a fire with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 
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Little one, be not frightened : 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by: side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me ; 
Each of us warmed the other : 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark, 
That beast to man was brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning 

Each of us went from our hiding place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment ! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring | 
Father’s house is the better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring. 


Bayard Taylor 


24. THE Cow AND THE Ass 


Beside a green meadow a stream used to flow, 

So clear, you might see the white pebbles below, 
To this cooling brook the warm cattle would stray, 
To stand in the shade, on a hot summer’s day. 


A cow quite Spe by the heat of the sun, 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done ; 

And standing quite still, stooping over the stream, 
Was musing, perhaps; or perhaps she might dream. 


But soon a brown ass of respectable look 
Came trotting up also, to taste of the brook, 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass : 


‘` How d’ye do ?” said the cow.‘ How d’ye do ?’ said the 
ass. 


‘Take a seat!” said the cow i 

, » gently waving her hand. 

is no means, dear madam,’ said he, ‘ while you stand | 
en, stooping to drink with a complaisant bow, 


*Ma’am, your health!’ sai ‘ ir |’ 
said the cow. ee NOG ae Taani yoy a 
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Vhen a few of these compliments more had been passed, 
‘hey laid themselves down on the herbage at last ; 

nd waited politely—as gentlemen must— 

‘he ass held his tongue, that the cow might speak first. 20 


‘hen with a deep sigh, she directly began: 
Don’t you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man ? 
Cis a subject which lies with a weight on my mind: 
Ve really are greatly oppressed by mankind. 


Pray, what is the reason—I see none at all— 

hat I always must go when Suke chooses to call ? 
Vhatever Pm doing—’tis certainly hard— 

'm forced to leave off to be milked in the yard. 


Pve no will of my own, but must do as they please, 

nd give them my milk to make butter and cheese: 30 
ometimes I endeavour to knock down the pail, 

ir give Suke a box on the ear with my tail!’ 


But, Ma’am,’ said the ass, ‘not presuming to teach— 
h dear! I beg pardon—pray finish your speech ; 
xcuse my mistake,’ said the complaisant swain ; 

So on, and [ll not interrupt you again.’ 


Why, Sir, I was just then about to observe, 
» hose hard-hearted tyrants no longer I’ll serve; 
ut leave them for ever to do as they please, 
nd look somewhere else for their butter and cheese.’ go 


ss waited a moment, as gentlemen can, 
nd then, ‘ Not presuming to teach,’ he began, 

a Permit me to say, since my thoughts you invite, 
always saw things in a different light. 


That you afford man an important supply, 
o ass in his senses would ever deny ; 
ith’ ut then in return, ’tis but fair to allow 
hey are of some service to you, Mistress Cow. 


1. „Tis their pleasant meadow in which you repose, 

isd! nd they find you a shelter from winterly snows ; 50 
pr comforts like these we’re indebted to man, 

if! nd for him, in return, should do all that we can,’ 
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The cow, upon this, cast her ayes on the grass, 
Not pleased to be schooled in this way by an ass; 
‘Yet,’ said she to herself, “though he’s not very bright, 


i really believe that the fellow is right!” 
Jane Taylor 


25. THE SPIDER AND THE FEY 


‘ Will you walk into my parlour ? ? said the spider to the fly, 

‘Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 

And I’ve many curious things to show when you are there.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ said the little fly, “to ask me is in vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come down 
again l’ 


‘I’m sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up so high; 

Will you rest upon my little bed ? ’ said the spider to the fly. 

‘ There are pretty curtains drawn around ; the shects are fine 
and thin, 

And if you like to rest awhile, Pll snugly tuck you in!” 

‘Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, ‘ for ’'ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again who sleep upon your bed l’ 


Said cunning spider to the fly: ‘ Dear friend, what cas 
o 
To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for you? 
{ have within my pantry good store of all that’s nice; 
Pm sure you’re very welcome—will you please to take 4 
slice ?’ 
‘Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, ‘ kind sir, that cannot be; 
I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not wish to see!’ 


‘ Sweet creature |’ said the spider, ‘ you’re witty and you're 
wise, 

How oan lea are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are you 
eyes 

I’ve a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, : 

lf you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold 
yourself,’ 

‘I thank you, gentle, sir,’ she said, ‘ for what you're pleased 
to say 


And bidding you good-morning now, I’ll call another dav: 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 


The spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 
t, For well he knew the silly fly would soon come back again ; 

So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the fly. 


Then he came out to his door again, and merrily did sing: 
“Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl and silver 


wing ; 
J. Your robes are green and purple—there’s a crest upon your 
head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as 
o lead |” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by, 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer 


l; drew, 
3 Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple 
it hue— 
Thinking only of her crested head—poor, foolish thing | 
At last 


, Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 
' He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour—but she ne’er came out again | 


Mary Howitt 


26. GEORGE NIDIVER 


Men have done brave deeds, 

And bards have sung them well; 
I of good George Nidiver 

Now the tale will tell. 


In Californian mountains 
A hunter bold was he; 
Keen his eye and sure his aim 
As any you should see. 


A little Indian boy 
Followed him everywhere, 
Eager to share the hunter’s joy, 
The hunter’s meal to share. 
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And when the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter’s skill, 

The boy was always near 
To help with right good-will. 


One day, as through the cleft 
Between two mountains steep, 

Shut in both right and left, 
Their weary way they keep, 


They see two grizzly bears, 
With hunger fierce and fell, 
Rush at them unawares 
Right down the narrow dell. 


The boy turned round with screams, 
And ran with terror wild ; 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
Pursued the shrieking child. 


The hunter raised his gun— 
He knew one charge was all— 
And through the boy’s pursuing foe 
He sent his only ball. 


The other on George Nidiver 
Came on with dreadful pace; 

The hunter stood unarmed, 
And met him face to face. 


I say unarmed he stood: 
Against those frightful paws 

The rifle butt, or club of wood, 
Could stand no more than straws. 


George Nidiver stood still 
And looked him in the face; 
The wild beast stopped amazed, 
Then came with slackening pace. 


Still firm the hunter stood, 
Although his heart beat high ; 
Again the creature stopped, 
And gazed with wondering eye. 


GEORGE NIDIVER 


The hunter met his gaze, 
Nor yet an inch gave way; 
The bear turned slowly round, 
And slowly moved away. 


What thoughts were in his mind 
It would be hard to spell ; 

What thoughts were in George Nidiver 
I rather guess than tell. 


But sure that rifle’s aim, 
Swift choice of generous part, 
Showed in its passing gleam 
The depths of a brave heart. 


Elizabeth Hear 


27. WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST? 


‘Tu-whit! tu-whit! tu-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ?’ 
‘Not I,’ said the cow, ‘ Moo-co! 

Such a thing Pd never do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn’t take your nest away. 
Not I,’ said the cow, ‘ Moo-oo! 
Such a thing Pd never do.’ 


‘Tu-whit! tu-whit! tu-whee! 

Will you listen to me ? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 

And the nice nest I made ?’ 
‘Not I,’ said the dog, ‘ Bow-wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, anyhow! 

I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 

Not I, said the dog, ‘ Bow-wow! 
I’m not so mean, anyhow.’ 
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‘Tu-whit! tu-whit ! tu-whee ! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ?’ 
| ‘Not I, said the sheep, ‘Oh, nol 
al | I wouldn’t treat a poof bird so, 
Hh | I gave wool the nest to line, 
| But the nest was none of mine. 
| Baa! Baa!’ said the sheep, ‘Oh, n0, 
I wouldn’t treat a poot bird so.’ 


‘Tu-whit! tu-whit ! tu-whee ! 
Will you listen to me ? 
i l Who stole four eggs I laid, 
Hi And the nice nest I made ? : 
H ‘Cluck! Cluck!’ said the hen ; 
V ‘Don’t ask me again, 
K| Why, I havent a chick 
| Would do such a trick. 
tH We all gave her a feather, 
HA And she wove them together. 
wil Pd scorn to intrude 
|) On her and her brood. 
qi | Cluck! Cluck!’ said the hen, 
| ‘Don’t ask me again.’ 


| Chirr-a-whirr ! Chirr-a-whirr ! 
All the birds make a stir ! 
“Let us find out his name, 
And all cry “‘ for shame !”’’ 


| ‘I would not rob a bird,’ 
Said little Mary Green ; 

| | ‘I think I never heard 

| Of anything so mean.’ 


‘It is very cruel, too,’ 
f Said little Alice Neal ; 
I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel?’ 
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A little boy hung down his head, 

And went and hid behind the bed, 

For he stole that pretty nest 

From poor little yellow-breast ; 60 
And he felt so full of shame, 

He didn’t like to tell his name. 


L. Maria Child 


™“28. Lucy Gray 


Ost -Ulin Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
E And when I cross’d the wildy |. 
I chanced to see at break of day. 
The solitary child. 


Fra No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
| She dwelt on a wide moor, Nye 


fe? —The sweetest thing that ever grew 
k > Beside a human door! 
You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
i The hare upon the green; 10 
ci i> © But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
nata Will neyer more be seen. 


* To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go; 


gaa `d -And take a lantern, Child, to light 
i Your mother through the snow.’ 


f\ 
ANZ 
ee * That, Father! will I gladly do: 
a Tis scarcely afternoon— 
y“ The minster-clock has just struck two, 
Poo -a And yonder is the moon! ’ 20 
~ wv 
ri At this the father raised his hook, 
BY And snapp’d a faggot-band ; 


/ 5 He plied his work ;—and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe; wW- 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 
\ j 
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The storm came on before its time 
She wander’d up and down; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb 
But never reach’d the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlook’d the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept—and, turning homeward cried 
‘In heaven we all shall meet!’ 

—When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downward from the steep hill’s edge, 
They track’d the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken*hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall: 


And then an open field they cross’d : 
The marks were still the same ; 
They track’d them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came: 


They follow’d from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! 


—Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
Lia And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


Words wort 
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Z 
S29. WE ARE SEVEN 


I met a little cottage girl; 
She was eight years old, she said, 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fait; 
Her beauty made me glad. 


* Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be?’ to 
‘How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 


‘And where are they? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘ Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


*Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.’ 20 


‘You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven !—I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.’ 


Then did the little maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we: 

Two of us in the churchyard lie 
Beneath the churchyard tree.’ 


* You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; $o 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five.’ 
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‘Their graves are green, they may be seen,’ 
The little maid replied, 

‘Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


a4 


‘My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem ; 


And there upon the ground I sit— 


‘And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was little Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 


And then she went away. 


‘So in the churchyard she was laid ; 
And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


‘And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.’ 


*How many are you, then, said I, 
‘If they two are in Heaven ?’ 

Quick was the little maid’s reply 
“Oh, master! we are seven.’ 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Plaats are in Heaven!’ 
was throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
Aad said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’ 


Words wort 
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f 
yo. Tue BrinD MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The First approached the Elephant, 
And, happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!’ 


The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: ‘Ho! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp ? 
To me ’tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 

Is very like a spear!’ 


The Third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

‘I see,’ quoth he, ‘the Elephant 
Is very like a snake!’ 


The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: 

‘ What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,’ quoth he; 

“Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!’ 


The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: ‘ E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most ; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!’ 
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The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

‘I see,’ quoth he, ‘the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!’ 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right 
And ail were in the wrong ! 
J. G. Sax 


PART H 


31. THE MAN AND THE LION 


A man and a lion once had a dispute, 

Which was reckoned the greater, the man or the brute. 
The lion discoursed on his side at some length, 

And greatly enlarged on his courage and strength. 

Said the man, ‘ Don’t be prating; look yonder, I pray, 
At that sculpture of marble: now what will you say r 
The lion is vanquished; but as for the man, 

He is striding upon him: deny if you can.’ 

* But pray,’ said the lion, ‘who sculptured that stone ?’ 
‘One of us,’ said the man, ‘I must candidly own.’ 10 
“But when we are sculptors,’ the other replied, 

“You will then on the man see the lion astride.’ 


Unknown 


32. Haroun At RascHIp 


One day, Haroun Al Raschid read 

A book wherein the poet said: 

‘Where are those kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed ? 
They are gone with all their pomp and show, 
They’re gone the way that thou shalt go. 

O thou who choosest for thy share 

The world, and what the world calls fair, 
Take all that it can give or lend, 

But know that death is at the end.’ to 
Haroun Al Raschid bowed his head: 

Tears fell upon the page he read. 


Long fellow 


33. THE SNUFF-BOXES 


A village pedagogue announced one day 

Unto his pupils, that Inspector A 

Was coming to examine them. Quoth he: 

‘If he should try you in Geography, 

Most likely he will ask—‘‘ What’s the earth’s shape ? ” 
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Then if you feel as stupid as an ape, 

Just look at me: my snuff-box I will show, 
Which will remind you it is round, you know.’ 
Now, the sagacious master, I declare, 

Had two snuff-boxes—one round, t’?other square ; 
The square he carried through the week, the round 
On Sundays only. 


48 


Hark! a footstep’s sound: 
"Tis the Inspector. ‘What is the eatth’s shape, lad?’ 
Addressing one by name. The latter, glad 
To have his memory helped, looked at the master; 
When, piteous to relate, O, sad disaster ! 
The pupil without hesitation says : 
‘Round, sir, on Sundays, square on other days.’ 

Unknown 


34. PRINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST 


A youngster at school, more grave than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test: 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to come and assist in the job, 

He was very much shocked, and answered—‘ Oh, no; 
What, rob our poor neighbour, his orchard’s his bread; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.’ 
‘You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 

But apples we want, and apples we’ll have ; 

If you will go with us, we'll give you a share, 

If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.’ 

They spoke, and Tom pondered—‘I see they will go} 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so. 

Poor man! I would save him his fruits if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

If this matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they dropped from the tree} 
But since they will take them, I think Pll go too; 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.’ 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 


Unxnows 
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35. THe LION AND THE CuB 


A lion cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind, 

Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beasts : 

With asses all his time he spent, 

Their club’s perpetual president. 

He caught their manners, looks, and airs: 

An ass in everything but ears! 

If e’er His Highness meant a joke, 

They grinn’d applause before he spoke; 10 
But at each word what shouts of praise ! 
Goodness! how natural he brays : 

Elate with flattery and conceit, 

He seeks his royal sire’s retreat, 

Forward and fond to show his parts, 

His Highness brays: the lion starts, E 
* Puppy ! that curs’d vociferation 

Betrays thy life and conversation : 

Coxcombs, an ever-noisy_race, 

Are trumpets of their own disgrace.’ 

“Why so severe ?’ the cub replies : 20 
“Our senate always held me wise!’ 

t How weak is pride,’ returns the sire: 

‘ All fools are vain, when fools admire! 

But know, what stupid asses prize, 

Lions and noble beasts despise.’ 


John Gay 


36. Oscar, THE DOG oF SANDA 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
Lurid and red sank he, 

While a little band stood on the land 
And gazed out on the sea. 


The farewell gleam of dying day 
Shone on a sailor’s form, 

As he clung to the deck of a battered wreck 
That drove before the storm. 
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‘Alas! alas!’ the gazers cried, 
As darker grew the sky, 

‘Must he find a grave neath the rushing wave? 
What a dreadful death to die! i 


A giant billow sweeps the deck ; 
He has loosed his hold at last, 

And his drowning cry came shrilly by 
Upon the stormy blast. 


See! see! a dog with leap and bound 
Speeds down the rugged steep: 

Ere the eye can wink, from the rocky brink 
He plunges in the deep. 


High on the waves, and low between, 
He breasts the angry sea; 

Away from the shore, through the stormy roat, 
Right onward swimmeth he. 


Speed, Oscar! speed, thou noble dog, 
Upon thy fearful path ! 

Speed, Oscar! speed, not hear nor heed 
The raving tempest’s wrath ! 


He hath seized the sailor ere he sinks: 
He holds him firm and tight ; 

And back to the shore, through the stormy to% 
He strains with all his might. 


No word is said, no breath is d 
Among the little band, i 


As through surf and spray he b i 
And gains the roky fend, = 


Long, long in Sanda’s lonely isl 
Peis story shall be told; me 
nd coming days shall hear th i 
Of Oscar true and bold. ad 


Unknown 
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37. A LEGEND 


It was upon a Lammas night 
Two brothers woke and said, 

As each upon the other’s weal 
Bethought him on his bed ; 


The elder spake unto his wife, 
‘Our brother dwells alone ; 
No little babes to cheer his life, 
And helpmate hath he none; 


‘Up will I get and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain, 

The while our Ahmed lies asleep, 
And wots not of the gain.’ 


So up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day, 
To do that gracious deed. 


Now to the younger, all unsought, 
The same kind fancy came! 

Nor wist they of each other’s thought 
Though movéd to the same. 


‘ Abdullah, he hath wife,’ quoth he, 
‘ And little babes also; 

What would be slender boot to me 
Would make his heart o’erflow ; 


‘Up will I get, and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain, 

The while he sweetly lies asleep, 
And wots not of the gain.’ 


So up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day 

To mate his brother’s deed! 
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Thus played they oft their gracious parts, 
And marvelled oft to view 

Their sheaves still equal ; for their hearts 
In love were equal too. 


One morn they met, and, wondering, stood 
To see by clear daylight 

How each upon the other’s good 
Bethought him in the night. 


So when this tale to him was brought 
The Caliph did decree, 

Where twain had thought the same good thought, 
There Allah’s house should be. 


C. Tennyson-Turner 


38. REPORT OF AN ApJUDGED CASE 


Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, — 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 


So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning 
While Chief Baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 


‘In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 
And your lordship,’ he said, * will undoubtedly fnd, 
That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, . 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind.’ 


Then holding the spectacles up to the court,— 

‘Your lordship observes they are made with a stradë 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is; in short, 

\ Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 


‘ Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
(Tis a case that has happened, and may a again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles thet 
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‘On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.’ 


Then, shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : 
But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 


So his lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but— 

hat, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 

By daylight or candlelight—Eyes should be shut ! 


W. Cowper 


39. ADELGITHA 


The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded, 
And sad pale Adelgitha came, 

When forth a valiant champion bounded, 
And slew the slanderer of her fame. 


She wept, deliver’d from her danger ; 
But when he knelt to claim her glove— 
‘Seek not,’ she cried, ‘oh! gallant stranger, 
For hapless Adelgitha’s love. 


‘For he is in a foreign far land 

Whose arms should now have set me free; 
And I must wear the willow garland 

For him that’s dead or false to me.’ 


“Nay! say not that his faith is tainted!’ 
He raised his visor—at the sight 

She fell into his arms and fainted ; 
It was indeed her own true knight ! 


T. Campbell 
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40. KING BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think ; 

"Tis true he was monarch and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been trying to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad; 

He had tried and tried, but couldn’t succeed, 
‘And so he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be: 

And after a while he pondered there,— 
‘PIl give it all up, said he. 


Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 
With its silken filmy clue; 

And the king in the midst of his thinking stopped, 
To see what the spider would do. 


"Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it would get to its cobweb home, 
King Bruce could not divine. 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavour ; 
But down it came with a slipping sprawl, 
As near to the ground as ever. 


Up, up it ran, nor a second it stayed, 
To utter the least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower; and there it laid, 
A little dizzy and faint. 


Its head grew steady—again 1t went, 

l And travelled a half-yard higher ; 

Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 
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Again it fell, and swung below, 
But up it quickly mounted, 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 


‘Sure,’ said the king, ‘that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.’ 


But up the insect wem once more ; 
Ah me! ’tis an anxious minute: 

He’s only a foot from his cobweb door; 
Oh, say, will he lose or win it? 


Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 
Higher and higher he got, 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his native spot. 


‘Bravo! bravo!’ the ing cried out; 
* All honour to those who try ; 
The spider up there defied despair ; 
He conquered, and why should not I?’ 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time he did not fail. 


Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, ‘I can’t’; 
"Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To idleness, folly and want. 


Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing, 

Con over this strain, try bravely again, 
And remember the Spider and King. 


Eliza Cook 
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41. THE Sartor Boy 


He rose at dawn, and, fired with hope, 
Shot o’er the seething harbour-bar, 

And reached the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 


And while he whistled loud and long 
He heard a fierce mermaiden cry, 

‘O boy, tho’ thou art young and proud, 
I see the place where thou wilt lic. 


‘The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In caves about.the dreary bay, 
And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.’ 


‘Fool,’ he answered, ‘ death is sure 

To those that stay and those that roam, 
But I will never more endure 

To sit with empty hands at home. 


‘My mother clings about my neck, 
My sisters crying ‘‘ Stay for shame” ; 
My father raves of death and wreck— 
They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 


‘God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me.’ 


Lord Tennysos 


42. THE CHAMELEON 


Two travellers in friendly chat 


Now talked of this, and then of that: 

Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter 

Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 

2, stranger saad cries one, . 
ure never lived beneath the : 

A lizard’s body, lean and long ii 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue ; 
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Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind! 

How siow its pace! And then its hue? 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?’ 


‘ Hold there,’ the other quick replies, 
“Tis green; I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed 
And saw it eat the air for food.’ 


‘Pve seen it, Sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm ’tis blue: 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade.’ 


“Tis green, "tis green, Sir, I assure ye’; 
‘Green!’ cries the other in a fury— 
‘ Why, Sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes ?’ 
‘*Twere no great loss,’ the friend replies, 
‘For if they always serve you thus, 
You’ll find them of but little use.’ 


So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows; 
When luckily came by a third— 
To him the question they referred, 
And begged he’d tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 


‘ Sits,’ cries the umpire, ‘ ceased your pother, 
The creature’s neither one nor t’other: 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o’er by candle-light. 
I marked it well,—it’s black as jet; 
You stare,—but, Sirs, ’'ve got it yet, 
And can produce it.’ ‘Pray, Sir, do, 
Pll lay my life the thing is blue.’ 


“And Pl be sworn, that, when you’ve seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.’ 
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‘Well, then, at once to solve the doubt,’ 
Replies the man, ‘ Pll turn him out; — 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don’t find him black, Pll eat him— 


He said: then full before their sight, 
Produced the beast, and lo! ’twas white | 
Both start; the man looks wondrous wise.— 


‘My children,” the Chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
€ You are all right; and all are wrong; 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you ; 

Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own.’ 


J. Merrick 


43. MEDDLESOME MATTY 


One ugly trick has often spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ; 

Matilda, though a pleasant chiid, 
One ugly trick possessed, 

Which, like a cloud before the skies, 

Hid all her better qualities. 


Sometimes she’d lift the tea-pot lid, 
To peep at what was in it; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
But turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 


Her grandpapa went out one day, 
And by mistake he laid 
His spectacles and snuff-box gay 
, Too near the little maid ; 
Ah! well,’ thought she, ‘I’ll try them on, 
As soon as grandpapa is gone.’ 


MEDDLESOME MATTY 


Forthwith she placed upon her nose 
The glasses large and wide ; 

And looking round, as I suppose, 
The snuff-box too she spied: 

‘Oh! what a pretty box is that; 

Pll open it,’ said little Matt. 


‘I know that grandpapa would say, 
“Don’t meddle with it, dear ” ; 
But, then, he’s far enough away, 
And no one else is near: 
Besides, what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this?’ 


So thumb and finger went to work 
To move the stubborn lid, 
And presently a mighty jerk 
The mighty mischicf did : 
For all at once, ah! woeful case, 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 


Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth, beside, 


A dismal sight presented ; 

In vain, as bitterly she cried, 
Her folly she repented. 

In vain she ran about for ease; 


She could do nothing now but sneeze. 


She dashed the spectacles away, 
To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 

Her grandpapa she spies. 


‘Heyday! and what’s the matter now?’ 


Says grandpapa with lifted brow. 


Matilda, smarting with her pain, 
And tingling still, and sore, 
Made many a promise to refrain 

From meddling evermore. 
And ’tis a fact, as I have heard, 
She ever since has kept her word. 


2 Ann Taylor 
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44. BALLAD OF EARL HALDAN’S DAUGHTER 
a 


It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She looked across the sea ; 
She looked across the water, 
And long and loud laughed she: 
‘The locks of six princesses 
Must be my marriage fee, 
So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 
Who comes a-wooing me!’ 


It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She walked along the sand ; 

When she was aware of a knight so fair, 
Came sailing to the land. 

His sails were all of velvet, 
His mast of beaten gold, 

And hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 

Who saileth here so bold! 


‘The locks of five princesses 

I won beyond the sea ; 
I clipt their golden tresses, 
} To fringe a cloak for thee. 
i One handful yet is wanting, 

But one of all the tale; 

So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 
Furl up thy velvet sail!’ 


He leapt into the water, 
That rover young and bold; 
He gript Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
a clipt her locks of gold; 
T o weep, go weep, proud maid 
i The tale is full dn “a 
Now hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 
Sail westward ho away |’ 


} 
C. Kingsley 
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45. THE BAILIFFP’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 


There was a youth, and a well-belovéd youth, 
And he was a squire’s son ; 

He loved the bailiff’s daughter dear, 
That lived in Islington. 


Yet she was coy, and would not believe 
That he did love her so; 

No, nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him show. 


But when his friends did understand 
His fond and foolish mind, 

They send him up to fair London 
An apprentice for to bind. 


And when he had been seven long years 
And never his love could see: 

‘Many a tear have I shed for her sake, 
When she little thought of me.’ 


Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and play, 
All but the bailiff’s daughter dear ; 

She secretly stole away. 


She pulled off her gown of green, 
And put on ragged attire, 

And to far London she would go 
Her true love to enquire. 


And as she went along the high road, 
The weather being hot and dry, 
She sat her down upon a green bank, 
And her true love came riding by. 


She started up, with a colour so red, 
Catching hold of his bridle-rein ; 

‘One penny, one penny, kind sir,’ she said, 
‘Will ease me of much pain.’ 
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‘ Before I give you one penny, sweetheart, 
Pray tell me where you were born.’ 

‘At Islington, kind sir,’ said she, 
‘Where I have had many a scorn.’ 


‘I prithee, sweetheart, then tell to me, 
Ò tell me, whether you know 

The bailiff’s daughter of Islington.’ 
‘She is dead, sir, long ago.’ 


‘If she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also ; 

For I will into some far country, 
Where no man shall me know.’ 


‘O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth, 
She standeth by thy side ; 

She is here alive, she is not dead, 
And ready to be thy bride.’ 


‘O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 
Ten thousand times therefore ; 

For now I have found mine own true love, 
Whom I thought I should never see more.’ 


Unknows 


46. CASABIANCA 


The boy stood on the burning d 
Whence all but he had feds di 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood 
As born to rule the storm; 
A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though childlike form. 


The flames rolled on—he would 
Without his father’s word ; mE 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 
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He called aloud: ‘Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done ?’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


‘Speak, father!’ once again he cried, 
“If I may yet be gone!’ 

—And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair; 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
‘ My father! must I stay ?’ 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—oh! where was he ? 

—Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea !—. 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing which perish’d there 
Was that young faithful heart. 


Felicia Hemans 


47. JOHN MAYNARD 


‘Twas on Lake Erie’s broad expanse, 
One bright midsummer day, 

The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 
Swept proudly on her way. 
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Bright faces clustered on the deck 
Or, leaning o’er the side, 

Watched carelessly the feathery foam 
That flecked the rippling tide. 


A seaman sought the captain’s side, 
A moment whispered low ; 

The captain’s swarthy face grew pale, 
He hurried down below. 


The bad news quickly reached the deck, 
It sped from lip to lip, 

And ghastly faces everywhere 
Looked from the dooméd ship. 


‘Is there no hope—no chance of life ?’ 
A hundred lips implore ; 

‘But one,’ the captain made reply, 
‘To run the ship on shore.’ 


A sailor whose heroic soul 
That hour should yet reveal— 

By name John Maynard, eastern born— 
Stood calmly at the wheel. 


‘Head her south-east!” the captain shouts, 
Above the smothered roar, 

‘Head her south-east without delay! 
Make for the nearest shore!’ 


John Maynard watched the nearing flames, 
But still with steady hand 

He grasped the wheel, and steadfastly 
He steered the ship to land. 


‘John Maynard,’ with an anxious voice, 
The captain cries once more, 
Stand by the wheel five minutes yet 
And we will reach the shore.’ 


Through flames and smoke that dauntless hean 
Responded firmly, still 


Unawed, though face to face with dea 
‘With God’s good help, I will!’ a 
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The flames approach with giant strides, 
They scorch his hands and brow; 
One arm disabled seeks his side, 
Ah, he is conquered now! 


But now, his teeth are firmly set, 
He crushes down the pain— 

His knee upon the stanchion pressed, 
He guides the ship again. 


One moment yet! one moment yet | 
Brave heart, thy task is o’er | 
The pebbles grate beneath the keel, 
The steamer touches shore. 50 


But where is he, that helmsman bold ? 
The captain saw him ree]— 

His nerveless hands released their task, 
He sunk beside the wheel: 


The waves received his lifeless corpse, 
Blackened with smoke and fire. 
God rest him! Hero never had 
A nobler funeral pyre | 
Unknown 


48. THE CAPTAIN 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 

Deep as Hell I count his error. 
Let him hear my song. 


Brave the Captain was: the seamen 
Made a gallant crew, 

Gallant sons of English freemen, 
Sailors bold and true. 


But they hated his oppression, 

Stern he was, and rash; ro 
So for every light transgression 

Doom’d them to the lash. 
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Day by day more harsh and crucl 
Seem’d the Captain’s mood. 

Secret wrath like smother’d fuel 
Burnt in each man’s blood. 


Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 
Hoped to make the name 

Of his vessel great in story, 
Wheresoe’er he came. 


So they passed by capes and islands, 
Many a .harbour-mouth, 

Sailing under palmy highlands 
Far within the south. 


On a day when they were going 
O’er the lone expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 
Rose a ship of France. 


Then the Captain’s colour heighten’d, 
Joyful came his speech: 

But a cloudy gladness lighten’d 
In the eyes of each. 


* Chase,’ he said: the ship flew forward, 
And the wind did blow; 

Stately, lightly, went she norward, 
Till she near’d the foe. 


Then they look’d at him they hated, 
Had what they desired : 

Mute with folded arms they waited— 
Not a gun was fired. 


But they heard the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 
Crashing went the boom, 


Spars were splinter’d, deck i 
Bullets fell like rain ; AEE 
Over mast and deck were scatter’d 
Blood and brains of men. 
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Spars were splinter’d; decks were broken: 
Every mother’s son— 

Down they dropt—no word was spoken— 
Each beside his gun. 


On the decks as they were lying, 
Were their faces grim, 

In their blood, as they lay dying, 
Did they smile on him. 


Those, in whom he had reliance 
For his noble name, 
With one smile of still defiance 
Sold him unto shame. 60 


Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
Pale he turn’d and red. 

Till himself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 


Dismal error! fearful slaughter! 
Years have wandered by, 

Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Captain lie; 


There the sunlit ocean tosses 

O’er them mouldering, 76 
And the lonely seabird crosses 

With one waft of the wing. 


A. Tennyson 


49. THe WIND IN A FROLIC 


The Wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, ‘ Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap a galloping chase ! 

PI] make a commotion in every place!’ 


So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
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There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; i 
And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 


Then away to the fields it went, blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered what monster was coming. 
It plucked by the tails the grave, matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all over their brows ; 

Till, offended at such an unusual salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood sulky and mute. 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks,— 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, t 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

‘It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags ; 

*Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor’s wig nor the gentleman’s cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, ‘ Now 

You sturdy old oaks, Pll make you bow!’ — 
And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. ¥ 


Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm: 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm; . 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm : 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; ü 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd; l 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs were laid on 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone, 


But the Wind had swept on, and i 
) ; met in a | j 
a a schoolboy, who panted and meled ‘in vain ; 
i x4 le him and twirled him, then passed—and he stood 
ith his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud! 


Then away went the Wind in its holi 

lids 
And now it was far on the billowy sea. i 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow 
And the little boats darted to and fro. ? 
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But, lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 

On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west, 

Laughing to think, in its frolicsome fun, 50 
How little of mischief it really had done. 


Wiliam Howitt 


50. ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 

And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than a love— 

I and my Annabel Lee. | 10 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee. 
So that her high-born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 


The Angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud one night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, ‘0 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. r 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stats never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; . l 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, . 40 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


Edgar Allan Pos 


51. EDWARD Gray 


Sweet Emma Moreland of yonder town 
Met me walking on yonder way, 

‘And have you lost your heart ?” she said; 
“And are you married yet, Edward Gray ?’ 


Sweet Emma Moreland spoke to me: 
Bitterly weeping I turn’d away: 

‘ Sweet Emma Moreland, love no more 
Can touch the heart of Edward Gray. 


‘Ellen Adair she loved me well 

Against her father’s and mother’s will: 
To-day I sat for an hour and wept l 

By Ellen’s grave, on the windy hill. 


“Shy she was, and I thought her cold; 


Thought her proud, and fled 
Fill’d I was with folly and = — 


When Ellen Adair was dying for. me. 


' Cruel, cruel the words I said ! 
. Cruelly came they back to-day: 
You re too slight and fickle,” I said 
To trouble the heart of Edward Gray i 


EDWARD GRAY 


‘There I put my face in the grass— 
Whisper’d, “ Listen to my despair ! 
I repent me of all I did: 
Speak a little, Ellen Adair!” 


‘Then I took a pencil and wrote 
On the mossy stone, as I lay, 

“Here lies the body of Ellen Adair ; 
And here the heart of Edward Gray!” 


* Love may come, and love may go, 
And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree: 
But I will love no more, no mote, 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 


* Bitterly wept I over the stone: 
Bitterly weeping I turn’d away: 
There lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 
And there the heart of Edward Gray!’ 


Tennyson 


§2. LADY CLARE 


_ It was the time when lilies blow, 
} And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe - , 
~ To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 
So 
I trow they did not part in scorn: | 
Lovers long-betroth’d\ were they : 
They two will wed the morrow morn: 
God’s blessing on the day | 


* He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘ Who was this that went from thee ?’— 
*It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 
‘To-morrow he weds with me.’ 
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TE 
Bit ‘O God be thanked!’ said Alice the nurse, 
| ‘That all comes round so just and fair :— 
| Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
y t And you are not the Lady Clare.’ 
| ‘ Are you out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse? 


| Said Lady Clare, ‘that ye speak so wild ? °— 
‘As God’s above,’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘I speak the truth—you are my child. 


| - ‘The old-Earl’s daughter died at my breast— 
| I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.’ 


‘Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,’ she said, ‘if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.’ 


} | | ‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
| ‘ But keep the secret for your life, 
| And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s 


When you are man and wife.’ 


‘If Pm a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘I will speak out, for I dare not lie :— 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by !’ 


i ‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
\ ‘But keep the secret all ye can.’ 
She said, ‘Not so: but I will know 


| i If there be any faith in man,’ 
| | : Nay now, what faith ?’ said Alice the nurse, 
ja . The man will cleave unto his right,’ 
And he shall have it,’ the lady replied 
P ‘Tho’ I should die to-night. 
i} “Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 


, Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee.’ 
O mother, mother, mother, she said, 
So strange it seems to me. 
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LADY CLARE 


t Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 


She ‘clad herseif in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And follow’d her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
‘O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ?’ 


“If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are: 

I am a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘And not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘For I am yours in word and in deed, 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“Your riddle is hard to read.’ 


O and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood: 
‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And J,’ said he, ‘the next in blood— 


‘If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,’ said he, ‘the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ 


Tennyson 
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53. Loss OF THE Birkenhead 


Right on our flank the crimson sun went down; 
The deep sea roll’d around in dark repose ; 
When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. | 


The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught without hope upon a hidden rock; 
Her timbers thrill’d as nerves, when through them pass’d 
The spirit of that shock. 


And ever like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel. 


So calm the air, so calm and still the flood, 
That low down in its blue translucent glass 
We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst for blood, 
Pass slowly, then repass. 


They tarried, the waves tarried, for their prey ! 
The sea turns one clear smile! Like things asleep 
Those dark shapes in the azure silence lay, 
As quiet as the deep. 


Then amidst oath, and prayer, and rush, and wreck, 
Faint screams, faint questions waiting no reply, 
Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck 
Form’d us in line to die. 


To die !—’twas hard, whilst the sleek ocean glow’d 
Beneath a sky as fair as summer flowers :— 
All to the boats ! cried one :—he was thank God 
No officer of ours ! 


Our English hearts beat true:—we would not stis: 
That base appeal we heard, but heeded not: 
On land, on sea, we had our Colours. sir 
To Keep without a spot ! a 


t LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD 
aey shall not say in England, that we fought 
With shameful strength, unhonour’d life to seek ; 
ito mean safety, mean deserters, brought 
By trampling down the weak. 
i 
> we made women with their children go, 
The oars ply back again and yet again ; 
Vhilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 


What follows, why recall >—The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf ; 
‘hey sleep as well beneath that purple tide, 
As others under turf. 
F. H. Doyl 


54. THE INcHCAPE Rock 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was as still as she could be; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow’d over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous Rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream’d as they wheel’d round, 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 
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The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean preen; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring ; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the Inchcape noat; 

Quoth he, < My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And Pll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


The boat is lower’d, tne Doatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralpn bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 


Down sank the Bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ The next who comes to the Roc 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover sail’d away ; 

He scour’d the seas for many a day ; 

And now, grown rich with plunder’d store 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes hi > 
So dark it is they see no land. Ai 
Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘It will be lighter soon 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.’ 


*Canst hear,’ said one, ‘the b 
‘ar, i reake ar ? 
For methinks we should be near he ae d 
Now where we are I cannot tell l 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.’ 


Ro 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
‘O horror! It is the Inchcape Rock.’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 
R. Southey 


55. THe HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS 


A Hare, who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gay, 
Was known by all the bestial train 
That haunt the wood or graze the plain, 
Her care was never to offend, 

And every creature was her friend. 


As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter’s cries, 
And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies ; 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy round ; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear she gasping lay; 
What transport in her bosom grew 
When first the Horse appeared in view } 
‘Let me,’ says she, ‘ your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight; 
To friendship every burden’s light.’ 
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The Horse replied: ‘Poor honest Puss, 
It grieves my heart to sce thee thus ; 
Be comforted; relief is near, 

For all your friends are in the rear.’ 


She next the stately Bull implored, 
And thus replied the mighty lord : 
“Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 

To take the freedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
And when a lady’s in the case, 

You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; 
But see, the Goat is just behind.’ 


The Goat remarked her pulse was high 
Her languid head, her heavy eye: 
‘ My back,’ says she, ‘may do you harm; 
The Sheep’s at hand, and wool is warm,’ 


The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained: 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears, 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 


She now the trotting Calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 
‘ Shall J,’ says he, ‘ of tender age 
In this important care engage > 
Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong are those, how weak am I! 
Should I presume to bear you hence 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then. You know my heatt; 
But, dearest friends, alas! must part. 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 

For, see, the hounds are just in view!’ 


J. Gay 
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56. THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 


The King was sick. His cheek was red 
And his eye was clear and bright; 
He ate and drank with kingly zest, 
And peacefully snored at night. 


But he said he was sick—and a king should know, 
And doctors came by the score. 

They did not cure him. He cut off their heads 
And sent to the schools for more. 


At last two famous doctors came, 
And one was as poor as a rat,— 
He had passed his life in studious toil, 
And never found time to grow fat. 


The other had never looked in a book; 
His patients gave him no trouble, 

{f they recovered, they paid him well, 
If they died, their heirs paid double. 


Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the King on his couch reclined ; 

In succession they thumped his august chest, 
But no trace of disease could find. 


The old sage said, ‘ You’re as sound as a nut,’ 
‘Hang him up!” roared the King in a gale, 
In a ten-knot gale of royal rage ; 
The other leech grew a shade pale ; 


But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 
And thus his prescription ran— 

The King will be well if he sleeps one night 
in the shirt of a Happy Man. 


Wide o’er the realm the couriers rode, 
And fast their horses ran, 

And many they saw, and to many they spoke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 
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They found poor men who would fain be rich, 
And rich who thought they were poor ; 

And men who twisted their waists in stays, 
And women that short-hose wore. 


They saw two men by the roadside sit, 
And both bemoaned their lot ; 

For one had buried his wife, he said, 
And the other one had not. 


At last they came to a village gate. 
A beggar lay whistling there ; 

He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and rolled 
On the grass in the soft June air. 


The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay ; 

And one of them said, ‘ Heaven save you, friend, 
You seem to be happy to-day.’ 


‘O yes, fair Sirs,’ the rascal laughed, 
And his voice rang free and glad, 

‘ An idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad.’ 


‘This is our man,’ the courier said; 
‘Our luck has led us aright. 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 
For the loan of your shirt to-night.’ 


The merry blackguard lay back on the grass 

And laughed till his face was black ; — 

I would do it, God wot,’ and he roared with the! 
But I haven’t a shirt to my back.’ 


Each day to the King the report i 
Ri 2 unsuccessful spies, — 
nd the sad panorama of hum 
Passed daily under his eyes. am woss 


And he grew ashamed of his usel i 
And his maladies hatched aon 

He opened his windows and let the air 
Of the free heaven into his room. 


THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 


Und out he went in the world and toiled 
In his own appointed way ; 
ind the people blessed him, the land was glad, 
And the King was well and gay. 
J. Hay 


57. THE Force or NATURE 


1 crow flew over the hermitage ; 
le dropped a mouse at the feet of the sage. 


sche sage took up the helpless thing, 
ind washed its wounds in the holy spring. 


Vith a gentle hand he bore it away, 
ind tended its hurts through many a day. 


“vith a father’s love he loved it well: 
Je made it a damsel by might of spell. 


he grew in beauty, she grew in grace, 
he held in his bosom a daughter’s place. 


My daughter is meet for a husband now: 
‘o whom wilt thou plight thy marriage vow ?’ 


Happy our life in the woodland here: 
Why should I leave my father dear ?’ 


The father sinneth a sin,’ he said, 
Who sees not his child in honour wed.’ 


¿If I must leave my maiden state, 
“he strongest of beings I choose for mate.’ 


They went to the sun in his noonday height: 
Sure none can equal thy glorious might ?’ 


How can he claim that matchless praise, 
When every cloud can hide his rays ?’ 


“hey went to the cloud rolling back from the wesc: 


O thunder-voiced, is thy strength the best ?’ 
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‘How is he stron a 


As the wind may 


They went to the wind that was shouting free; 


< Unwearied of wing, is the strength with thee ?? 


gest, when to and fro 
list he is forced to go P’” 


‘How can he make so proud a claim, 
When the hill is able his force to tame >?’ 


They went to the hill in his snowy length: 
‘O pillar of earth, is thine the strength ? ° 


‘How can he boast such rank to fill, 
When the little brown mouse bores his roots as he will} 


They went to the mouse : ‘Enough,’ said she, 
‘The little brown mouse my lord shall be.’ 


‘The force of nature exceeds my lore |” 
He made the damsel a mouse once more. 


Wiiliam Waterfield 


58. THE WELL OF Sr. KEYNE 


A well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen; 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow. 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he, 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 


THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE 


There came a man from the house hard by 
At the Well to fill his pail ; 

On the Well-side he rested it, 
And he bade the Stranger hail. 


*Now art thou a bachelor, Stranger?’ quoth he, 
‘For an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


‘Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
Ever here in Cornwall been ? 

For an if she have, Pll venture my life 
She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne.’ 


‘I have left a good woman who never was here,’ 
The Stranger he made reply, 

‘But that my draught should be the better for that, 
I pray you answer me why ?’ 


‘St. Keyne,’ quoth the Cornish-man, ‘ many a time 
yne, q y 


Drank of this crystal Well, 
And before the Angel summon’d her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 


‘If the Husband of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his Wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be Master for life. 


‘ But if the Wife should drink of it first, . : 
God help the husband then!’ 

The Stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 


t You drank of the Well I warrant betimes !’ 
He to the Cornish-man said : 

But the Cornish-man smiled as the Stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


‘I hasten’d as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch; 

But i faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to Church.’ 


R. Southey 
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59. THE FAKENHAM GHOST 


The lawns were dry in Euston park; 
(Here Truth inspires my tale) 

The lonely footpath, still and dark, 
Led over bill and dale. 


Benighted was an ancient dame, 
And fearful haste she made 
To gain the vale of Fakenham 
And hail its willow shade. 


yue- 


Her footsteps knew no idle stops, 

But followed faster still, i 
And echoed to the darksome copse 

That whispered on the hill; 


Where clamorous rooks, yet scarcely hushed, 
Bespoke a peopled shade, 

And many a wing the foliage brushed, 
And hovering circuits made. 


The dappled herd of grazing deer, 
That sought the shades by day, 
Now started from her path with fear, 

And gave the stranger way. 


Darker it grew; and darker fears 
Came o’er her troubled mind ;— 

When now a short quick step she hears 
Come patting close behind. 


She turned; it stopped; nought could she see 
Upon the gloomy plain! 

But as she strove the sprite to flee, 
She heard the same again. 


Now terror seized her quaking frame, 
For, where the path was bare, 

The trotting Ghost kept on the same; 
She muttered many a prayer. 


THE FAKENHAM GHOST 


Yet once again, amidst her fright, 
She tried what sight could do; 

When through the cheating glooms of night 
A monster stood in view. 


Regardless of whate’er she felt, 
It followed down the plain! 

She owned her sins, and down she knelt 
And said her prayers again. 


Then on she sped; and hope grew strong, 
The white park gate in view ; 

Which pushing hard, so long it swung 
That Ghost and all passed through. 


Loud fell the gate against the post ! 
Her heart-string like to crack ; 

For much she feared the grisly Ghost 
Would leap upon her back. 


Still on, pat, pat, the goblin went, 
As it had done before ; 

Her strength and resolution spent, 
She fainted at the door. 


Out came her husband, much surprised, 
Out came her daughter dear ; 
Good-natured souls! all unadvised 
Of what they had to fear. 


The candle’s gleam pierced through the night, 


Some short space o’er the green; 
And there the little trotting sprite 
Distinctly might be seen. 


An ass’s foal had lost its dam 
Within the spacious park ; 
And simple as the playful lamb 
Had followed in the dark. 


No goblin he; no imp of sin; 
No crimes had ever known; 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 
And reared him as their own. 
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His little hoofs would rattle round 
Upon the cottage floor ; 

The matron learned to love the sound 
That frightened her before. 


A favourite the Ghost became, 
And ’twas his fate to thrive ; 

And long he lived and spread his fame, 
And kept the joke alive. 


For many a laugh went through the vale; 
And some conviction too: 
Each thought some other goblin tale, 


Perhaps was just as true. 
R. Bloompeld 


60. THE SAILOR’s CONSOLATION 


One night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline slewed his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowline: 
‘A strong nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill, 
Hark! don’t you hear it roar now! 
Lord help ’em, how I pity them 
Unhappy folks on shore now. 


© Foolhardy chaps that live in towns, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof should fall in! 

Poor creatures, how they envy us, 
All wishing, I’ve a notion, © 

For our good luck in such a storm 
To be upon the ocean ! 


‘And as for them that are out all day 

On business from their houses 
And late at night returning home 

To cheer their babes and spouses ; 
While you and I, Bill, on the deck , 
oF gi ci ga ee lying, 

y eyes! what tiles and chim 

About their heads are Tea 
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‘Both you and I have oft-times heard 
How men are killed and undone, 
By overturns from carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 
We know what risks these landsmen run, 
From noblemen and tailors : 50 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors.’ 


Charles Dibdin 


61. LOcCHINVAR 


iah O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stay’d not for brake and he stopp’d not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 10 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
‘O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ? 


‘I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ;— 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 20 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 
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i ‘co’ the goblet; the knight took it up, 
eee i the a a and he threw down the cup. 
She look’d down to blush, and she look d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
‘Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar, 


ely his form, and so lovely her face, 
‘ See a hall such a galliard did grace; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
And the bride-maidens whisper’d, ‘’Twere better by far, 
To have match’d our fair cousin with young Lochinvar,’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall door, and the charger stood near, 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar, 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran: 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, _ 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


Sir W. Scott 


62. Lorp ULLIN’s DAUGHTER 


A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry | 

And Pll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry |’ 


“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ?’ 

‘O, Pm the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


‘And fast before her father’s men 

Three days we have fled together, 

For, should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


"His horsemen hard behind us nde— 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?’ 


Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
‘Pll go, my chief, Pm ready: 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady :— 


t And, by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o’er the ferry.’ 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arméd men 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


‘O haste thee, haste!’ the lady cries, 
‘Though tempests round us gather ; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.’ 


The boat has left the stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her,— 

When, oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they zow’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, — 
His wrath was changed to wailiug. 
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For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover :— 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


“Come back! come back!’ he cried in grief 
Across the stormy water : 50 
‘And Pll forgive your Highland chict, 
My daughter !—Oh, my daughter l? 


Twas vain: the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


T. Campbell 


63. ONLY A SOLDIER 


Unarmed and unattended walks the Czar 
Through Moscow’s busy street one winter day. 
The crowd uncover as his face they see: 
‘God greet the Czar!’ they say. 


Along his path there moved a funeral, 
Grave spectacle of poverty and woe— 

A wretched sledge, dragged by one weary man 
Slowly across the snow. 


And on the sledge, blown by the winter wind, 

Lay a poor coffin, very rude and bare; 10 
And he who drew it bent before his load 

With dull and sullen air. 


Fhe emperor stopped, and beckoned to the man. 
‘Who is’t thou bearest to the grave?’ he said. 

~ “Only a soldier, sire!’ the short reply,— 

“Only a soldier, dead.’ 


*Only a soldier!’ musing, said the Czar: 
“Only a Russian, who was poor and brave. 

Move on; I follow. Such a one goes not 
Unhonoured to his grave.’ 


ONLY A SOLDIER 9} 


He bent his head and silent raised his cap; 
The Czar of all the Russias, pacing slow, 

Followed the coffin as again it went 
Slowly across the snow. 


The passers of the street, all wondering, 
Looked on that sight, then followed silently ; 
Peasant and prince, and artisan and clerk, 
All in one company. 


Still as they went, the crowd grew ever more, 
Till thousands stood around the friendless grave, 30 
Led by that princely heart, who, royal, true, 
Honoured the poor and brave. 
Unknoun 


64. A BALLAD OF SIR PERTAB SINGH 


In the first year of him that first 
Was Emperor and King, 

A rider came to the Rose-red House, 
The House of Pertab Singh. 


Young he was and an Englishman, 
And a soldier, hilt and heel, 

And he struck fire in Pertab’s heart 
As the steel strikes on steel. 


Beneath the morning stars they rode, 

Beneath the evening sun, 10 
And their blood sang to them as they rode, 

That all good wars are one. 


They told their tales of the love of women, 
Their tales of East and West, 

But their blood sang that of all their loves 
They loved a soldier best. 


So ran their joy the allotted days, 
Till at the last day’s end 
The Shadow stilled the Rose-red House 
And the heart of Pertab’s friend. 20 
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When morning came, in narrow chest, 
The soldier’s face they hid, 

And over his fast dreaming eyes 
Shut down the nartow lid. 


Three were there of his race and creed, 
Three only, and no more: 

They could not find to bear the dead 
A fourth in all Jodhpore. 


‘O Maharaj, of your good race 
Send us a sweeper here: 

A Sweeper has no caste to lose 
Even by an alien bier.’ 


‘What need, what need ?’ said Pertab Singh, 
And bowed his princely head, 

‘I have no caste, for I myself 
Am bearing forth the dead.’ 


‘O Maharaj, O passionate heart, 
Be wise, bethink you yet: 

That which you lose to-day is lost 
Till the last sun shall set.’ 


‘God only knows,’ said Pertab Singh, 
‘That which I lose to-day: 

And without me no hand of man 
Shall bear my friend away.’ 


Stately and slow and shoulder-high 
In the sight of all Jodhpore 

The dead went down the rose-red steps 
Upheld by bearers four. 


When dawn relit the lamp of grief 
Within the burning East 

There came a word to Pertab Singh, 
The soft word of a priest. 


He woke, and even as he woke 
He went forth all in white, 

And saw the Brahmins bowing there 
In the hard morning light. 


A BALLAD OF SIR PERTAB SINGH 


* Alas! O Maharaj, alas ! 
O noble Pertab Singh! 

For here in Jodhpore yesterday 
Befell a fearful thing. 


‘O here in Jodhpore yesterday 
A fearful thing befell.’ 

‘A fearful thing,’ said Pertab Singh, 
‘ God and my heart know well— 


‘I lost a friend.’ ‘ More fearful yet! 
When down these steps you passed 

In sight of all Jodhpore you lost— 
© Maharaj—your caste.’ 


Then leapt the light in Pertab’s eyes 
As the flame leaps in smoke, 

‘Thou priest! thy soul hath never known 
The word thy lips have spoke, 


‘ My caste! Know thou there is a caste 
Above my caste or thine; 

Brahmin and Rajput are but dust 
To that immortal line: 


t Wide as the world, free as the air, 
Pure as the pool of death— 
The caste of all Earth’s noble hearts 
Is the right soldier’s faith.’ 
Henry Newbolt 


65. THE ISLE oF LONE 


Three dwarfs there were which lived in an isle, 
And the name of that isie was Lone, 

And the name of the dwarfs were Alliolyle, 

aALallerie, Muziomone. 


Alliolyle was green of een, 
Lallerie light of locks, 

Muziomone was mild of mien 
As ewes in April flocks. 
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Their house was small and sweet of the sea, 

And pale as the Malmsey wine ; 10 
Their bowls were three, and their beds were three, 

And their nightcaps were nine. 


Their beds were they made of holly-wood, 
Their combs of the tortoise’s shell, 

Three basins of silver in corner there stood, 
And three little ewers as well. 


Green rushes, green rushes lay thick on the fioor, 
For light beamed a bobbet of wax ; 

There were three wooden stools for whatever they wore 
On their humpity-dumpity backs. 20 


So each would lie on a drowsy pillow 
And watch the moon in the sky— 

And hear the parrots scream to the billow, 
The billow roar reply. 


Parrots of sapphire and sulphur and amber, 
Scarlet and flame and green, 

While five-foot apes did scramble and clamber 
In the feathery-tufted treen. 


All night long with bubbles a-glisten 

The ocean cried under the moon, 50 
Till ape and parrot, too sleepy to listen, 

To sleep and slumber were gone. 


Then from three small beds the dark hours’ while 
In a house in the island of Lone, 

Rose the snoring of Lallerie, Alliolyle 
The snoring of Muziomone, f 


But soon as ever came peep of sun 
ase coral and feathery tree 
ree night-capped dwarfs to the s 
And soon were a-bob in the — ee 4 


At six they went fishing, at nine th 
n Young foxes in the i: ae 
t noon on sweet berries and ho 
And blew in their twisted shale,” mey a 
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Dark was the sea they gambolled in, 
“Wet tie Amd thick with silver fish, 
' Dark as green glass blown clear and thin 
To be a monarch’s dish. 


“4 They sate to sup in a jasmine bower 
tod Lit pale with flies of fire, 50 
Their bowls the hue of the iris-flower, 


And lemon their attire. 


the foot, Sweet wine in little cups they sipped, 
And golden honeycomb. 

aterer they weInto their bowls of cream they dipped, 
Whipt light and white as foam. 


Now Alliolyle, where the sand-flower blows, 
Taught three old apes to sing— 
Taught three old apes to dance on their toes 
And caper around in a ring. 60 


They yelled them hoarse and they croaked them swec:, 
They twirled them about and around, 
To the noise of their voices they danced with their feet, 
a They stamped with their feet in the ground. 


But down to the shore skipped Lallerie, 
His parrot on his thumb, 

And the twain they scritched in mockery, 
While the dancers go and come, 


And alas! in the evening, rosy and stii, 
git _„Light-haired Lallerie Jo 
Bitterly quarrelled with Alliolyle 
By the yellow-sanded sea. 


The rising moon swam sweet and large 
Before their furious eyes, 

And they rolled and rolled to the coral marge 

Where the surf for ever cries. 
g 

Too late, too late, comes Muziomone: 
Clear in the clear green sea 

Alliolyle lies not alone, 
But claspéd Lallerie. 89 
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He blows on his shell plaintive notes ; 
Ape, parraquite, bee 

Flock where a shoe on the salt wave floats— 
The shoe of Lallerie. 


He fetches nightcaps one and nine, 
Gray apes he dowers three, 

His house as fair as the Malmsey wine 
Seems sad as the cypfess-tree. 


Three bowls he brims with sweet honeycomb 
To feast the bumble bees, 

Saying: ‘O bees, be this your home, 
For grief is on the seas |’ 


He sate him lone in a coral grot, 
At the flowing in of the tide; 
When ebbed the billow there was not, 
Save coral, aught beside. 


So hairy apes in three white beds, 
And nightcaps one and nine, 
On moonlit pillows lay three heads 

_ Bemused with dwarfish wine. 


A tomb of coral, the dirge of bee, 
The grey ape’s guttural groan 
For Alliolyle, for Lallerie, 
For thee, O Muziomone ! 


Walter de la Mare 


f 
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PART M 


66. THE Port’s Song 


‘he rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He passed by the town and out of the street ; 
. light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat; 
nd he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet 

hat made the wild swan pause in her cloud 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


he swallow stopt as he hunted the fly, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
he wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared with his foot on the prey ; 
nd the nightingale thought: ‘I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
xt he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.’ 
Lord Tennyson 


67. ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

V An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou ?’—The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord,’ 
“And is mine one ?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 
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The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And show’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
J. H. Leigh Hunt 


68. THe STORY OF A PEARL 


A drop of rain was falling forth from a summer cloud, 

It saw the ocean under it roll billows large and loud ; 

And all ashamed and sore dismayed, it whispered, * Woe is me! 

By Allah, I am nought; what counts one raindrop in the 
sea?’ 


But while it mocked and mourned itself for littleness forlorn, 
Into a sea-shell’s open lips the drop of rain was borne, 
Where many a day and night it lay hidden, until it grew 
A lovely pearl of perfect ray, faultless in form and hue. 


And God our Lord, who knoweth best how sea-fish make 
His gem, 

Caused those who dive to bring it up; so, in the diadem 1 

Of Persia’s king they set that pearl, and thus the raindrop 
came 

To be a Sultan’s pride and wealth, a jewel great of name. 


Sir Edwin Arnold 


69. THE Spitr PEARLS 


His courtiers from the caliph crave ; 
“QO, say how this may be, 

That of thy slaves, this Ethiop slave 
Is best beloved by thee ? 


‘For he is ugly as the night; 
And when has ever chose 

A nightingale for its delight 
A hueless, scentless rose >? 


The caliph then: ‘No features fair 
Nor comely mien is his; . , 

Love is the beauty he doth wear 
And love his glory is. 
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‘t When once a camel of my train 
Fell in a narrow street, 

From broken casket rolled amain 
Rich pearls before my feet. 


‘I, nodding to the slaves, that I 
Would freely give them these, 
At once upon the spoil they fly, 
The costly boon to seize. 20 


‘One only at my side remained— 
Beside this Ethiop none ; 

He, moveless as the steed he reined, 
Behind me sat alone. 


e“ What will thy gain, good fellow, be 
Thus lingering at my side ? ” 

“ My king, that I shall faithfully 
Have guarded thee!” he cried. 


¢ True servant’s title he may wear, 
He only who has not— 30 
For his lord’s gifts, how rich soe’er— 
His lord himself forgot.’ 
Trench 


jo. THE THREE FISHERS 


[Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Jach thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town, 
zor men must work, and women must weep, 
«And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


[hree wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
Chey looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 10 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
3ut men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 


' And the harbour bar be moaning. 
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Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner the sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


C. Kingsley 


71. Tue NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM 


A nightingale, that all day long 

Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen*demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent— 
‘ Did you admire my lamp,’ quoth he, 
“As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For ’twas the self-same power divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine 3 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night. 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 


W. Couper 
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72. BARBARA ALLEN 


All in the merry month of May, 
When green buds they were swelling, 
Young Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dwelling : 

‘O haste and come to my master dear, 
If you be Barbara Allen.’ 


So slowly, slowly she came up, 

And slowly she came nigh him; to 
And all she said, when there she came, 

‘Young man, I think you’re dying.’ 


ʻO it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick, 
And it is all for Barbara Allen,’ 
tO the better for me ye’ll never be, 
Though your heart’s blood were a-spilling.’ 


‘O do ye not mind, young man,’ said she, 
‘When ye the cups were filling, 

That ye made the healths go round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allen ?’ 20 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 

* Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 
Be kind to Barbara Allen.’ 


As she was walking over the fields, 
She heard the bell a-knelling ; 
And every stroke did seem to say, 

‘Unworthy Barbara Allen!’ 


‘O mother, mother, make my bed, 
To lay me down in sorrow, 30 
My love has died for me to-day, 
Pll die for him to-morrow.’ 
Unknown 
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73. THE STRANGER 


An aged man came late to Abraham’s tent; 
The sky was dark, and all the plain was bare. 
He asked for bread; his strength was well-nigh spent, 
His haggard look implored the tenderest care. 
The food was brought. He sat with thankful eyes, 
But spake no grace, nor bowed towards the east, 
Safe sheltered here from dark and angry skys ; 
The bounteous table seemed a royal feast. 


But ere his hand had touched the tempting fare, 
The patriarch rose, and leaning on his rod— 10 
‘Stranger,’ he said, ‘dost thou not bow in prayer? 
Dost thou not fear, dost thou not worship God ?’ 
He answered, ‘Nay.’ The patriarch sadly said, 
‘Thou hast my pity. Go, eat not my bread.’ 


Another came that wild and fearful night: 
_ The fierce winds raged, and darker grew the skies ; 
But all the tent was filled with wondrous light, 

And Abraham knew the Lord his God was nigh. 
‘Where is that aged man ?’ the Presence said, 

'* That asked for shelter from the driving blast ? 20 
What right hadst thou the wanderer forth to cast ?’ 


‘Forgive me, Lord,’ the patriarch answer made, 
With downcast look, with bowed and trembling knee. 
‘Ah me! the stranger might with me have stayed, 
But, O my God, he would not worship Thee.’ 
*T’ve borne him long,’ God said, ‘and still I wait; 
Couldst thou not lodge him one night in thy gate?’ 
W. Bruce 


74. JAFFÀR 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust ; 
And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 

Of what the good and e’en the bad might say 
Ordained that no man living from that day gi 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. l 
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All but the brave Mondeer. He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 10 
And facing death for very scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scimitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jafiar. 


‘ Bring me this man,’ the caliph cried. The man 
Was brought—was gazed upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. ‘ Welcome, brave cords,’ cried he; 
“From bonds far worse Jaffar delivered me ; 20 
From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears ; 
Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
Restored me, loved me, put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar P’ 


Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile, upon another half as great. 
He said, ‘ Let worth grow frenzied, if it will; 
The caliph’s judgement shall be master still. 30 
Go: and since gifts so move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 
And hold the giver as thou deemest fit.’ 


‘Gifts |’ cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High towards the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
fxclaimed, ‘ This too I owe to thee, Jaffar.’ 


Leigh Hunt 


75. AN ELEGY on THE DeatH oF A Map DoG 


Good people all, of every sort 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 
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In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; to 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 20 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog has lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye: 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they lied, se 
The man recover’d of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


76. BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
ear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
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Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde; 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall— 10 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 20 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


‘Halt !’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘ Fire !’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane, and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 30 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will 
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© Shoot, if you must, this old grey head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’ she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came : 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word . H 


‘Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


All day long through Frederick Street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet : 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good night. 5o 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honour to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier, 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town. éo 


J. G. Whittier 
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77. THE JESTER CONDEMNED TO DEATH 


One of the kings of Scanderoon, 
A royal jester, 

Had in his train a gross buffoon, 
Who used to pester 

The Court with tricks inopportune, 

Venting on the highest folks his 

Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 


It needs some sense to play the fool; 
Which wholesome rule 
Occurr’d not to our jackanapes, 

Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable scrapes, 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seemed to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 


Some sin, at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurr’d the desperate displeasure 
Of his serene and raging highness: 
Whether the wag had twitched his beard 
Which he was bound to have revered, 
Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows ;—his sin was an occult one, 
But records tell us that the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 
Exclaimed—‘ ’Tis time to stop that breath; 


‘Thy doom is sealed, presumptuous slave | 
Thou stand’st condemned to certain death: 
Silence, base rebel! no replying !— 
But such is my indulgence still, 
That, of my own free grace and will 
I leave to thee the mode of dying.’ 
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‘Thy royal will be done—’tis just,’ 

Replied the wretch, and kissed the dust ; 
‘Since, my last moments to assuage, 

Your Majesty’s humane decree 

Has deigned to leave the choice to me, 
Pll die, so please you, of old age!’ 


H. Smith 


78. THe KNIGHT’S LEAP 
(A LEGEND OF ALTENAHR) 


So the foeman has fired the gate, men of mine; 
And the water is spent and done ? 

Then bring me a cup of red Ahr-wine: 
I never shall drink but this one. 


And fetch me my harness, and saddle my horse, 
And lead him me round to the door; 

He must take such a leap to-night perforce 
As horse never took before. 


I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 
I have drunk my share of wine; 

From Trier to Cöln there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine. > 


‘I have lived by the saddle for years two score; 
And if I must die on tree, 

Then the old saddle-tree, which has borne me of yore, 
Is the properest timber for me. 


‘So now to show bishop, and burch i 
How the Altenahr ok can ihe aie a 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 


He must take to his wings and fly.’ 


He harnessed himself by the clear m i 

r a -= mounted his horse at the nmr 
nd he drained such a cup of the — 
As man never drained belote, celal 


THE KNIGHT’S LEAP 


He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he lept him out over the wall; 

Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Three hundred feet of fall. 


They found him next morning below in the glen, 
With never a bone in him whole— 
A mass or prayer now, good gentlemen, 
For such a bold rider’s soul. 
Charles Kingsley 


79. THE Town Mousz AND THE CouNTRY Mouss 


Once on a time (so runs the fable) 

A country mouse, right hospitable, 

Received a town mouse at his board, 

Just as a farmer might a lord, 

A frugal mouse upon the whole, 

Yet loved his friends, and had a soul: 

Knew what was handsome in a host, 

And never stayed to count the cost. 

He brought him bacon, nothing lean ; 

Pudding, the richest ever seen; . 

Yet, to his guest though no way sparing, 

He ate himself the rind and paring. 

Our courtier scarce could touch a bit, 

But showed his breeding and his wit ; 

He did his best to seem to eat, 

And cried,—‘I vow, you’re mighty neat; 

But, my dear friend, this savage scene | 

I pray you, come and live with men: 

Consider, mice, like men, must die, 

Both small and great; both you and I: 

Then speed your life in joy and sport, 

This doctrine, friend, I learned at court.’ 
The veriest hermit in the nation 

May yield, ’tis known, to strong temptation, 

Away they come, through thick and thin, 

To a tall house near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Behold the place! where, if a poet 

Shined in description, he might show it; 

Tell how the moonbeam trembling falls, 

And tips with silver all the walls ; 
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Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors, 

But let it, in a word, be said, 

The moon was up, and men abed: 

The guests withdrawn had left the treat ; 
And there the mice sat down to eat. 

Our courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes for his friend of fowl] and fish ; 
Tells all their names, quite glib and pat: 
‘How good this is; oh, pray taste that! 
That jelly’s rich, this malmsey healing ; 
Pray dip your whiskers and your tail in.’ 
Was ever such a happy swain ? 

He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again: 

‘I’m quite ashamed—’tis mighty rude 

To eat so much—but all’s so good! 

I have a thousand thanks to give— 

My lord alone knows how to live.’ 

No sooner said, but from the hall 

Rush guests and host, and dogs, and all; 
‘A rat, a rat! clap to the door,’ 

The cat comes bouncing on the floor... . 
And, when the mice at last had stole, 
With trembling hearts, into a hole, 

*An’t please your honour,’ quoth the peasant, 
* This same dessert is not so pleasant. 

‘ Give me again my hollow tree, 

* A crust of bread, and liberty.’ 


A. Pope 


80. THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Deiat the six hundred. 
‘ Forward the Light Brigade] 
Charge for the guns!’ i said ; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


II 


‘Forward the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a man dismayed P 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Someone had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 


m 


Cannon to tight of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 
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V 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


VI 


When can their glory fade ? 

Of the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred ! 


Alfred Tennysos 


81. A Harp BARGAIN 


Abdul Kareem, the Fadéli Sheikh, 
Brought to the Pasha a clean-bred mate, 

All radiant bay with a snow-white flake ; 
Never a drop but of pure blood there; 

' See her fearless step and her broad eyes gleam, 
She’s a steed for the Kaliph,’ said Abdul Kareem. 


Long was the chaffering, loud the discourse 
To settle her price was a day’s hard work: 

But the man of the desert could stay like his horse, 
And he wearied the soul of the Stamboul Turk : 

Who sent for his treasurer, counted the gold— 
‘Two thousand, I have her, the mare is sold ; 
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‘But the sum is extortionate, double your due; 
I am cheated and robbed by a Bedouin thief ; 

Should a Mussulman trade like a miserly Jew ? 
Should gold be the god of an Arab chief ? 

You can take off your booty, my cash with my curse’; 
The Arab said naught, as he tied up the purse, 


But—‘ One last farewell to the beast I’ve bred, 
To the pride of my house, ete I leave her there;’ 20 
So he kissed the star on her stately head— 
Then he leapt on the back of the bright bay mare, 
He shot through the gateway, and rode down the street 
The Pasha sprang up at the clatter of feet ; 


Two score troopers in harness stood ; 
‘Mount,’ cried the Pasha, ‘and ride with a will, 

Bring me the mare back, take his blood ; 
The money is yours if the man you kill.’— 

Down the steep stony causeway they closed on him fast, 
But he gained the town gate and the desert at last. 30 


Mile after mile he canters in front: 
They may gallop in vain, though hes always near; 
Is he riding a race, is he leading a hunt ? 
Ten lances’ length between dogs and deer— 
Till he touched the mare’s quarter, and lowering his hand 
Sailed far out of sight o’er the level sand. 


= 


Sadly the Pasha rose next day ; 

Who is it calls from the court without ? 
"Tis the Arab chief on his clean-bred bay 

With her calm wide eye and her unstained coat; 40 
And he said, as he lighted and loosened her girth, 

‘O Pasha, the gold, is it double her worth ? 


f 

; ‘She has shown you her paces and proved her blood; 
You have lamed ten horses her mettle to try; 

You have sworn more oaths than a Mussulman should ; 
Will you choose now your cash, or the beast to huy, 

Or one more heat o’er the desert course ?’” 
‘Begone,’ said the Pasha, ‘and leave me the horse.’ 


Sir A. Lyall 
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82. THE WRECK OF THE Hesperus 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 10 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main: 

‘I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!’ : 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 2o 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the north-east ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted 
Then leaped her cable’s length. — 


‘Come hither! come hither! my little daught 

And do not tremble so ; i itiiti ye 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow.’ 


ON 
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He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 


“O father! I hear the church-bells ring; 
O say, what may it be ?’ 
“Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast |’ 
And he steered for the open sea. 40 


‘O father! I hear the sound of guns ; 
O say, what may it be ?’ 

‘ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!’ 


‘O father! I see a gleaming light ; 
O say, what may it be ?’ 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies ; 50 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be ; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 60 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 
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She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, | x 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board : 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, — 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared ! 


At daybreak on the bleak sea-beach 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. bo 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


H: W. Longfello» 


On A FAVOURITE CAT DROWNED IN A Tus OF GOLDFISH% 


*T was on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind. 
The pensive Selima reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, ý 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes 
She saw; and purred applause. 


ON A FAVOURITE CAT 


Still had she gazed; but ’midst the tide 

Two angel forms wete seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream : 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 

Through richest purple to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless Nymph with wonder saw: 
A whisker first and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish ? 


Presumptuous Maid! with looks intent 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 

(Malignant Fate sat by and smiled) 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Fight times emerging from the flood 
She mewed to every watery God 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred : 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard, 
A favourite has no friend. 


From hence, ye Beauties, undeceived, 

Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 

And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters gold. 


Thomas Gray 


84. FIDELITY 


A barking sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox; 
He halts—and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks ; 
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And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through that covert green. 


The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry: 

Nor is there anyone in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear; 
What is the creature doing here ? 


It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, Decembet’s snow}; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 


Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood; then makes his way 
O’er rocks and stones, following the dog, 
As quickly as he may ; 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground ; 

The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 
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From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the shepherd’s mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way. 


But hear a wonder, for whose sake 50 
This lamentable tale I tell! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog, had been through three months’ space 

A dweller in that savage place. 


Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watch’d about the spot, 60 
Or by his master’s side: 
How nourished there through that long ttme 
He knows, who gave that love sublime. 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 
W. Wordsworth 


85. BETH GELERT 


The spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn ; 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer : 

“Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 


‘Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race; to 
So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ??’ 
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’ Twas only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 

He watched, he served, he cheered his lord, 
And sentinelled his bed. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now, as o'er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries ! 


That day Llewelyn little loved 
| The chase of hart and hare ; 


And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

| His truant Gelert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 


| But when he gained the castle door, 

| Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

| The hound all o’er was smeared with gore 
| His lips and fangs ran blood. 


Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 
Unused such looks to meet, 

His favourite check’d his joyful guise, 
And crouched, and licked his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed, 
p And on went Gelert too; 
And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed he found, 
l With blood-stained covert rent ; 
| And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


BETH GELERT 


fic called his child—no voice replied — 
He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood! blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child. 


‘ Hell-hound! my child’s by thee devoured,’ 


The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 


Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh: 
What words the parent’s joy can tell 

To hear his infant’s cry | 


Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
The cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain! 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe; 
‘Best of thy kind, adieu | 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue.’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 
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There, never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester unmoved ; 

There, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 


And there he hung his horn and spear, 
And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


and, till great Snowdon’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of ‘Gelert’s Grave’. 


W. R. Spencer 


86. THE GOosE 


I knew an old wife lean and poor, 
Her rags scarce held together ; 
There strode a stranger to the door, 

And it was windy weather. 


He held a goose upon his arm, 
He uttered rhyme and reason, 

‘Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 
It is a stormy season.’ 


She caught the white goose by the leg, 
A goose—’twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter. 


She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf, 
And ran to tell her neighbours ; 

And blessed herself, and cursed herself 
And rested from her labours. 


And feeding high, and living soft, 
Grew plump and able-bodied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doffed 
The patson smirked and nodded. 
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$o sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt her heart grow prouder : 
But ah! the more the white goose laid 
` It clacked and cackled louder. 


It cluttered here, it chuckled there; 
It stirred the old wife’s mettle: 

She shifted in her elbow-chair, 
And hurled the pan and kettle. 


* A quinsy choke thy cursed note!’ 

Then waxed her anger stronger. 30 
“Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 

I will not bear it longer.’ 


Then yelped the cur, and yawled the cat; 
Ran Gaffer, stumbl’d Gammer. 

The goose flew this way and flew that, 
And filled the house with clamour. 


As head and heels upon the floor 
They floundered all together, 
There strode a stranger to the door 
And it was windy weather : 40 


He took the goose upon his arm, k 
He uttered words of scorning ; 

“So keep you cold, or keep you warm, 
It is a stormy morning.’ e 


The wild wind rang from park and plain, | 
And round the attics rumbled, 
Till all the table danced again, | 
` And half the chimneys tumbled. 


The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 

The blast was hard and harder. 50 
Her cap blew off, her gown blew up, 

And a whirlwind cleared the larder ; 


And while on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger, 

Quoth she, ‘ The Devil take the goose, 
And God forget the stranger.’ 


5 Alfred Tennyson 
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87. A DreaM REALIZED 


Two friends or brothers, with devout intent, 

On some far pilgrimage together went. 

It happened so that, when the sun was down, 

They just arrived by twilight at a town: 

That day had been the baiting of a bull, 

"Twas at a feast, and every inn so full, 

That no void room in chamber, or on ground, 

And but one sorry bed was to be tound; 

And that so little it would hold but one, 

Though till this hour they never lay alone. 10 


So were they forced to part; one stayed behind, 
His fellow sought what lodging he could find; 
At last he found a stall where oxen stood, 

And that he rather chose than lie abroad, 

"T'was in a farther yard without a door ; 

But, for his ease, well littered was the floor. 


His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was weary, and without a rocker slept ; 

Supine he snored; but in the dead of night, 

He dreamed his friend appeared before his sight, 20 
Who with a ghastly look and doleful cry, 

Said, ‘ Help me, brother, or this night I die: 

Arise, and help, before all help be vain, 

Or in an ox’s stall I shall be slain. 


Roused from his rest, he wakened in a start 

Shivering with horror and with aching heart ; 

At length to cure himself by reason tries ; 

‘Tis but a dream, and what are dreams but lies ? ° 

So thinking changed his side, and closed his eyes. 

His dream returns; his friend appears again ; r 
‘The murderers come; now help, or I am iin: 

' Twas but a vision still, and visions are but vain.” 

He dreamt the third; but now his friend appeared 
Pale, naked, pierced with wounds, with blood besmeared : 
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‘Thrice warned, awake,’ said he; ‘ relief is late, 
The deed is done; but thou revenge my fate ; 
Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day arise ; 

Take to the western gate thy ready way, 

For by that passage they my corpse convey: 40 
My corpse is in the tumbril laid, among 

The filth and ordure, and enclosed with dung. 
That cart arrest and raise a common cry ; 

For sacred hunger of my gold I die.’ 

Then showed his grisly wounds; and last he drew 
A piteous sigh; and took a long adieu. 


The frightened friend arose by break of day, 

And found the stall where late his fellow lay. 

Then of his impious host, inquiring more, 

Was answered that his guest was gone before ; 50 
‘Muttering he went,’ said he, ‘ by morning light, 

And much complained of his ill rest by night.’ 

This raised suspicion in the pilgrim’s mind; 

Because all hosts are of an evil kind, 

And oft to share the spoil with robbers joined. 


His dream confirmed his thought; with troubled look ; 
Straight to the western gate his way he took ; 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found 

That carried compost forth to dung the ground. 

This when the pilgrim saw, he stretched his throat, 6o 
And cried out ‘ Murder!’ with a yelling note, 

‘My murdered fellow in this cart lies dead, 

Vengeance and justice on the villain’s head ; 

You, magistrates, who sacred laws dispense, 


/ On you I call to punish this offence.’ 


The word thus given, within a little space 

The mob came roaring out, and thronged the place, 
All in a trice they cast the cart to ground, 

And in the dung the murdered body found. 


John Dryden 
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88. THe SAILOR’S MOTHER 


One morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time) 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her micn and gait. 


The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair: to 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate, 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 


When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
‘What is it,’ said I, ‘that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air ?’ 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
‘ A simple burthen, Sir, a little singing-bird.’ 


And thus continuing, she said, 
‘I had a son, who many a day 20 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead; 
In Denmark he was cast away: 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 


The bird and cage they both were his : 
"Twas my son’s bird; and neat and trim 
He kept it: many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird behind; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 40 


He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ;—there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit! 
I bear it with me, Sir; he took so much delight in It’ 


William Wordsworth 
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89. How’s My Boy? 


‘ Ho, sailor of the sea! 

How’s my boy—my boy ?’ 

‘ What’s your boy’s name, good wife, 
And in what good ship sailed he ?’” 

‘ My boy John— 

He that went to sea— 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

My boy’s my boy to me. 


=- £You come back from sea 


And not know my John 

I might as well have asked some landsman 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not an ass in all the parish 

But he knows my John. 


‘t How’s my boy—my boy ? 

And unless you let me know, 

Vil swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jacket or no, 

Brass button or no, sailor, 

Anchor and crown or no! 

Sure his ship was the Jo//y Briton.’— 
* Speak low, woman, speak low!’ 


* And why should I speak low, sailor, 
If I was loud as I am proud 

Pd sing him o’er the town! 

Why should I speak low, sailor?’ 

* That good ship went down.’ 


‘ How’s my boy—my boy ? 

What care I for the ship, sailor, 

I never was aboard her. 

Be she afloat, or be she aground, 
Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound, 
Her owners can afford her ! 

I say, how’s my John ?’ 

‘ Every man on board went down, 
Every man aboard her.’ 
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‘How’s my boy—my boy? 
What care I for the men, sailor ? 
Pm not their mother— 
How’s my boy—my boy ? 40 
Tell me of him and no other! 
How’s my boy—my boy ?’ 
Sydney Dobel 


90. THE STONE 


‘And will you cut a stone for him, 
To set above his head ? 

And will you cut a stone for him— 
A stone for him ?’ she said. 


Three days before, a splintered rock 
Had struck her lover dead— 

Had struck him in the quarry dead, 
Where, careless of the warning call, 
He loitered, while the shot was fired— 
A lively stripling, brave and tall, to 
And sure of all his heart desired... 
A flash, a shock, 

A rumbling fall... 

And, broken ’neath the broken rock, 
A lifeless heap, with face of clay ; 
And still as any stone he lay, 

With eyes that saw the end of all. 


I went to break the news to her, 

And I could’ hear my own heart beat 
With dread of what my lips might say; 20 
But some poor fool had sped before 
And flinging wide her father’s door, 
Had blurted out the news to her, 

Had struck her lover dead for her, 
Had struck the girl’s heart dead in her, 
Had struck life, lifeless, at a word, 
And dropped it at her feet : 

Then hurried on his witless way, 
Scarce knowing she had heard. 


THE STONE 


And when I came, she stood, alone 
A woman, turned to stone: 

And, though no word at all she said, 
I knew that all was known. 


Because her heart was dead, 
She did not sigh nor moan, 
His mother wept ; 

She could not weep. 

Her lover slept : 

She could not sleep. 

Three days, three nights, 
She did not stir: 

Three days, three nights, 
Were one to her, 

Who never closed her eyes 
From sunset to sunrise, 
From dawn to evenfall : 
Her tearless, staring eyes, 
That seeing nought, saw all. 


The fourth night when I came from work, 
I found her at my door. 

‘And will you cut a stone for him ??’ 

She said and spoke no more: 

But followed me, as I went in, 

And sank upon a chair ; 

And fixed her grey eyes on my face, 

With still, unseeing stare. 

And, as she waited patiently, 

I could not bear to feel 

Those still, grey eyes that followed me, 
Those eyes that plucked the heart from me, 
Those eyes that sucked the breath from me 
And curdled the warm hlood in me, 

Those eyes that cut me to the bone, 

And pierced my marrow like cold steel. 


And so I rose, and sought a stone ; 
And cut it, smooth and square: 

And, as I worked, she sat and watched, 
Beside me, in her chair. 
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Night after night, by candlelight, 

I cut her lover’s name: 7 
Night after night, so still and white, 

And like a ghost she came ; 

And sat beside me in her chair; 

And watched with eyes aflame. 


She eyed each stroke ; 

And hardly stirred : 

She never spoke 

A single word : 

And not a sound or murmur broke 

The quiet, save the mallet-stroke. 8o 
With still eyes ever on my hands, 

With eyes that seemed to burn my hands, 
My wincing, overwearied hands, 

She watched, with bloodless lips apart, 
And silent, indrawn breath: 

And every stroke my chisel cut, 

Death cut still deeper in her heart: 

The two of us were chiselling, 

Together, I and death. 


And when at length my job was done, 90 4 
And I had laid my mallet by, 

As if, at last, her peace were won, 

She breathed his name; and, with a sigh, 

Passed slowly through the open door: 

And never crossed my threshold more. 

Next night I laboured late, alone, 

To cut her name upon the stone. 


W. W. Gibson 


91. Tue Vicriu 
I 


A plague upon the people fell, 


A famine after laid them low, 


Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 


For on them brake the sudden foe ; 


THE VICTIM 


So thick they died the people cried, 

‘The Gods are moved against the land,’ 
The Priest in horror about his altar 

To Thor and Odin lifted a hand: 


“Help us from famine 

And plague and strife | 

What would you have of us? 
Human life ? 

Were it our nearest, 

Were it our dearest, 

(Answer, O answer) 

We give you his life.’ 


II 


But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
- And whiten’d all the rolling flood; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 
Or down in a furrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and ay the Priesthood moan’d, 
Till at last it seem’d that am answer came. 
‘ The King is happy 
In child and wife ; 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.’ 


MI 


The Priest went out by heath and hill; 
The King was hunting in the wild; 
They found the mother sitting still ; 
She cast her arms about the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 
His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 
He seem’d a victim due to the priest, 
The Priest beheld him, 
And cried with joy, 
‘ The Gods have answer’d: 
We give them the boy.’ 
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IV 


The King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said, ‘ They have taken the child 
To spill his blood and heal the land ; 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is fe your dearest ? 
Or I, the wife ?’ 


V 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee; 
*O wife, what use to answer now ? 
For now the Priest has judged for me.’ 
The King was shaken with holy fear ; 


‘The Gods,’ he said, ‘ would have chosen well; 


Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell |? 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victim won: 
“We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son !’ 


VI 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
‘Me, not my darling, no!’ 
He caught her away with a sudden cry; 
Suddenly from him brake his wife, 
And shrieking ‘I am his dearest, I— 
I am his dearest!’ rushed on the knife. 
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And the Priest was happy, 
‘O, Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Who was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answer’d ; 
We give them the wife!’ 
l A. Tennyson 


92. A RAJPUT NURSE 


* Whose tomb have they builded, Vittoo, under this tamarind 
tree, i 

With its door of the rose-veined marble, and white dome 
stately to see, 

Was he holy Brahman, or Yogi, or Chief of the Rajput line 

Whose urn rests here by the river, in the shade of the beau tiful 
shrine ?’ 


‘ May it please you,’ quoth Vittoo, salaaming, ‘ Protector ef 
all the poor, 

It was not for holy Brahman, they carved that delicate door ; 

Nor for Yogi, nor Rajput Rana, built they this gem of our 
land ; 

But to tell of a Rajput woman, as long as the stones should 
stand. 


‘Her name was Moti, the pearl-name, ’twas far in the ancient 
times ; 

But her moon-like face and her teeth of pearl are sung of still 
in our rhymes ; 

And because she was young, and comely, and of good repute, 
and had laid 


A babe in the arms of her husband, the Palace-Nurse she was 


made : 


‘For the sweet chief-queen of the Rana in Joudhpore city 
had died, 

Leaving a motherless infant, the heir of that race of pride ; 

The heir of the peacock-banner, of the five-coloured flag, of 
the throne, 

Which traces its record of glory from the days when it ruled 
alone ; 
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‘From times when, forth from the sunlight, the first of our 
kings came down, 

And had the earth for his footstool, and wore the stars for his 
crown 

As all good Rajputs have told us; so Moti was proud and 
true, 

With the Prince of the land on her bosom, and her own brown 
baby too. 


* 4nd the Rajput women will have it (I know not myself of 
these things) 

As the two babes lay on her lap there, her lord’s and the 
Joudhpore king’s ; 

So loyal was the blood of her body, so fast the faith of her 
heart, 

It passed to her new-born infant, who took of her trust its 
part. 


“He would not suck of the breast-milk till the Prince had 
drunken his fill ; 

He would not sleep to the cradle-song till the Prince was lulled 
and still ; 

And he lay at night with his small arms clasped round the 
Rana’s child, 

As if those hands like the rose-leaf could shelter from treason 
wild 


‘ For treason was wild in the country, and villainous men had 
sought 

The life of the heir of the gadi, to the Palace in secret brought; 

With bribes to the base, and with knife-thrusts for the 
faithful they made their way 

Through the line of the guards, and the gateways, to the hall 
where the women lay. 


* There Moti, the foster-mother, sat singing the children to 
rest, 

Her baby at play on her crossed knees, and the King’s sos 
held to her breast ; 

And the dark slave-maidens round her beat low on the 
cymbal’s skin 

Keeping the time of her soft song—when—Saheb—ther¢ 
hurried in 
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* A breathless watcher, who whispered, with terror in eyes 
and face: 

“Oh, se men come to murder my Lord the Prince in this 
place ! 

They have bought the help of the gate-guards, or slaughtered 
them unawares, 

Hark! that is the noise of their tulwars, the clatter upon the 
stairs.” 


` For one breath she caught her baby from her lap to her 
heart, and let 

The King’s child sink from her nipple, with lips still clinging 
and wet, 

Then tore from the Prince his head-cloth, and the putta of 
pearls from his waist, , 

And bound the belt on her infant, and the cap on his brows, 
in haste. 


* And laid her own dear offspring, her flesh and blood, on the 
floor, 

With the girdle of pearls around him, and the cap that the 
King’s son wore ; 

While close to her heart, which was breaking, she folded the 
Raja’s joy, 

And—even as the murderers lifted the purdah—she fled with 
his boy. 


‘ But there (so they deemed) in his jewels, lay the Chota Rana, 
the Heir ; 

“ The cow with two calves has escaped us,” cried one ; “ it is 
right and fair, 

She should save her own butcha; no matter! the edge of the 


dagger ends 
This spark of Lord Raghoba’s sunlight; stab thrice and 
y four times, O friends.” . 


‘And the Rajput women will have it (I know not if this can 
be so | 

That Moti’s m in the putta and golden cap cooed low, 

When the sharp blades met in his small heart, with never one 
moan or wince, 

But died with a babe’s light laughter, because he died for 
his Prince 
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‘Thereby did that Rajput mother preserve the line of our 
kings.’ 

‘Oh, Vito” I said, ‘but they gave her much gold and 
beautiful things, 

And garments, and land for her people, and a home in the 
Palace. May be 

She had grown to love that Princeling even more than the 
child on her knee.’ 60 


‘May it please the Presence,’ quoth Vittoo, ‘it seemed not 
so. They gave 

The gold and the garment and jewels, as much as the proudest 
would have ; 

But the same night deep in her true heart she buried a knife, 
and smiled, 

Saying this: “ I have saved my Rana, I must go to suckle 
my child.” ? 

Sir Edwin Arnold 


93. THE PLATE oF GOLD 


One day there fell in great Benares’ temple-court 

A wondrous plate of gold, whereon these words were writ : 
‘To him who loveth best, a gift from Heaven.’ Thereat 

The priests made proclamation: ‘ At the midday hour, 

Each day, let those assemble who for virtue deem 

Their right to Heaven’s gift the best: and we will hear 

The deeds of mercy done, and so adjudge.’ The news 

Ran swift as light, and soon from every quarter came 

Nobles and munshis, hermits, scholars, holy men 

And all renowned for gracious or for splendid deeds. 10 


Meanwhile the priests in solemn council sat and heard 
What each had done to merit best the gift of Heaven. 


So for a year the claimants came and went. At last 

After a patient weighing of the worth of all, f 

The priests bestowed the plate of gold on one who seemed 
The largest lover of the race—whose whole estate 

Within the year, had parted been among the poor. ' 
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This man, all trembling with his joy, advanced to take 

The golden plate—when lo; at his first finger touch 

{t changed to basest lead! All stood aghast; but when 20 
The hapless claimant dropt it clanging on the floor, 
Heaven’s guerdon was again transformed to shining gold. 
So for another twelvemonth sat the priests and judged. 


` Thrice they awarded—thrice did Heaven refuse the gift. 


Meanwhile a host of poor, maiméd beggars in the street 
Lay all about the temple gate, in hope to move 
That love whereby each claimant hoped to win the gift. 


And well for them it was (if gold be charity), 

For every pilgrim to the temple gate praised God 

That love might thus approve itself before the test. 30 
And so the coins rained freely in the outstretched hands ; 
But none of those who gave, so much as turned to look 
Into the poor sad eyes of them that begged. And now 
The second year had almost passed, but still the plate 

Of gold, by whomsoever touched, was turned to lead. 


At length there came a simple peasant—not aware 

Of that strange contest for the gift of God—to pay 

A vow within the temple. As he passed along 

The line of shrivelled beggars, all his soul was moved 
Within him to sweet pity, and the tears welled up 40 
And trembled in his eyes. Now by the temple gate 
There lay a poor, sore creature, blind, and shunned by all; 
But when the peasant came, and saw the sightless face 
And trembling, maiméd hands, he could not pass, but knelt, 
And took both palms in his, and softly said: “ O thou, 
My brother! bear thy trouble bravely. God is good.’ 


Then he arose and walked straightway across the court, 
And entered where they wrangled of their deeds of love 
Before the priests. A while he listened sadly ; then 

Had turned away ; but something moved the priest who held 50 
The plate of gold to beckon to the peasant. So 

He came, not understanding, and obeyed, and stretched 

His hand and took the sacred vessel. Lo! it shone 

With thrice its former lustre, and amazed them all ! 
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‘Son,’ cried the priest, ‘ rejoice. The gift of God is thine, 
Thou lovest best!’ And all made answer, ‘It is well,’ 
And, one by one, departed. But the peasant knelt 

And prayed, bowing his head above the golden plate; 
While o’er his soul like morning streamed the love of God, 


Leigh Hunt 


‘94. THE QUEEN’s RIVAL 


Queen Gulnaar sat on her ivory bed, 
Around her countless treasures were spread ; 


Her chamber walls were richly inlaid 
With agate, porphyry, onyx and jade ; 


But still she gazed in her mirror and sighed ; 
‘O King, my heart is unsatisfied.’ 


King Feroz bent from his ebony seat : 
‘Is thy least desire unfulfilled, O Sweet ? 


‘Let thy mouth speak and my life be spent 
To clear the sky of thy discontent.’ 


‘I tire of my beauty, I tire of this 
Empty splendour and shadowless bliss ; 


‘With none to envy and none to gainsay, 
No savour or salt hath my dream or day.’ 


Queen Gulnaar sighed like a murmuring rose: 
‘Give me a rival, O King Feroz.’ 


I 
King Feroz spoke to his Chief Vizir: 
‘Lo! ere to-morrow’s dawn be here, 


‘Send forth my messengers over the sea, 
To seek seven beautiful brides for me; 


‘Radiant of feature and regal of mien, 
Seven handmaids meet for the Persian Queen.’ 
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Seven new moon tides at the Vesper call, 
King Feroz led to Queen Gulnaar’s hall 


A young queen eyed like the morning star: 
‘I bring thee a rival, O Queen Gulnaar.’ 


But still she gazed in her mirror and sighed: 
‘O King, my heart is unsatisfied.’ 


Seven queens shone round her ivory bed, 
Like seven soft gems on a silken thread, 


Like seven fair lamps in a royal tower, 
Like seven bright petals of Beauty’s flower. 


Queen Gulnaar sighed like a murmuring rose 
‘Where is my rival, O King Feroz ?’ 
III 


When spring winds wakened the mountain floods, 
And kindled the flame of the tulip buds, 


When bees grew loud and the days grew long, 
And the peach groves thrilled to the oriole’s song, 


Queen Gulnaar sat on her ivory bed, 
Decking with jewels her exquisite head ; 


And still she gazed in her mirror and sighed : 
‘O King, my heart is unsatisfied.’ 


Queen Gulnaar’s daughter, two springtimes old, 
In blue robes bordered with tassels of gold, 


Ran to her knee like a wild wood fay, 
And plucked from her hand the mirror away. 


Quickly she set on her own light curls, 
Her mother’s fillet with fringes of pearls: 


Quickly she turned with a child’s caprice — 
And pressed on her mirror a swift, glad kiss. 


Queen Gulnaar laughed like a tremulous rose: 
*Here is my rival, O King Feroz.’ 
Sarojini Naidu 
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95. THE KING OF THE CROCODILES 


‘Now, woman, why without your veil ? 
And wherefore do you look so pale ? 
And, woman, why do you groan so sadly, 
And wherefore beat your bosom madly ?’ 


‘Oh, I have lost my darling boy, 

In whom my soul had all its joy; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 


‘Oh, I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild; 
He stopped by the river down to drink, 
And there was a crocodile by the brink. 


‘He did not venture in to swim, 

He only stooped to drink at the brim ; 

But under the reeds the crocodile lay, 

And struck with his tail and swept him away; 


‘t Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way ; 
And me to the Reed-Island bring, 
For I will go to the Crocodile King. 


‘He reigns not now in Crocodilopole, 
Proud as the Turk at Constantinople ; 

No ruins of his great city remain; 

The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 


* Like a dervise there he passes his days 
Turns up his eyes and fasts and prays ; 
And being grown pious and meek and mild 
He now never eats man, woman or chiki. 


‘The King of the Crocodiles never does wron 
He has no tail so stiff and strong 7 
He has no tail to strike and slay 

But he has ears to hear what I — 
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* And to the King I will complain, 

How my poor child was wickedly slain; 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shall have the murderer’s blood.’ 


The man replied, ‘ No, woman, no ; 
To the Island of Reeds I will not go; 
I would not for any worldly thing 
See the face of the Crocodile King.’ 


‘Then lend me now your little boat, 
And I will down the river float ; 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 

Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 


‘The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And therefore will give me blood for blood 3 
Being so mighty and so just, 

He can revenge me, he will, and he must.’ 


The woman she leaped into the boat, 

And down the river alone did she float, 

And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds; 


The King of the Crocodiles there was seen; 
He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 

And all around, a numerous rout, 

The young Prince Crocodiles crawled about. 


The woman shook every limb with fear, 
As she to the Crocodile King came near; 
For never a man, without fear and awe, 
The face of His Crocodile Majesty saw. 


She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, ‘O king, have pity on me! 
For I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild, 


“A crocodile ate him for his food: 
Now let me have the murderer’s blood 3 
Let me have vengeance for my boy— 
The only thing that can give me joy. 
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‘I know that you, sire, never do wrong, 
You have no tail so stiff and strong, 
You have no tail to strike and slay, 

But you have ears to hear what I say.’ 


‘ You have done well,’ the king replies, 
And fixed on her his little eyes ; 

‘ Good woman, yes, you have done right, 
But you have not described me quite. 


“T have no tail to strike and slay, 

And I have ears to hear what you say ; 

I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 

And I will make a meal of thee.’ 8c 


Wicked the word and bootless the boast, 

As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost 3 
And proper reward of tyrannical might, 

He showed his teeth, but he missed his bite. 


“A meal of me!’ the woman cried, 

Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside; 
She took him his forelegs and hind between, 
And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 


To revenge herself then she did not fail— 

He was slow of his motions for want of a tail; P 
But well for the woman was it, the while 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 


Two crocodile princes, as they played on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand, 
Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other, 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his brother. 


And when she had trussed three couple this way, 
She carried them off and hastened awa 

And plying her oars with might and main 

Crossed the river, and got to the shore again. . 


When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scattered around, 

And that six young princes, darlings all, 

Were missing; for non of them answered her call. 
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Then many a not very pleasant thing 
Passed between her and the Crocodile King. 
*Is this your care of the nest ?’ cried she. 
*It comes of your gadding abroad,’ said he. 


The Queen had the better in this dispute, 

And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute; 110 
While a terrible peal on his ears she rung, 

For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 


In woeful patience he let her rail, 

Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 

And knowing that all the words which were spoken, 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 


The woman, meantime, was very well pleased— 

She had saved her life, and her heart was eased; 

The justice she asked in vain for her son, 

She had taken herself, and six for one. 120 


* Mash-Allah ! ’ her neighbours exclaimed in delight, 
She gave them a funeral supper that night, 
Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 
And young Prince Crocodiles delicate meat. 


Southey 


96. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY 


ancient story Pll tell you anon, 

that notable prince who was called King John; 
And the story—albeit a story so merry— 

ncerns, too, the Abbot of Canterbury. 


i hundred men, the king did hear say, 
he abbot kept in his house every day ; 
id fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 
velvet coats waited the Abbot about. 


How now, Father Abbot! I hear it of thee 

hou keepest a far better house than we.’ 10 
ay, nay,’ quoth the Abbot, ‘I would it were known, 
Spend not a farthing that is not my own. 
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‘Yes, yes Father Abbot, thy fault it is high ; 
And now, for the same, thou needest must die, 
For, except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head from thy body shall smitten be. 


And first, Father Abbot, when I’m in this stead, 
And my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 
Thou must tell, to one penny, how much I am worth. so 


‘Secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 

How soon I may ride the whole world about. 
And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell to me truly what I do think.’ 


‘Oh, these are hard questions for my shallow wit, 
Nor I cannot answer your Majesty yet ; 

But if you will give me but three weeks’ space, 
Pll do my endeavour to answer your Grace.’ 


Away went the Abbot, sad at the King’s word, 

And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 30 
And never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could, with his learning, an answer devise. 


Then home rode the Abbot, of cumfort so cold, 

And he met his Shepherd a-going to fold. 

‘How now, my Lord Abbot! you are welcome home, 
What news do you bring from merry King John?’ 


‘ Sad news, sad news, Shepherd, I must give: 
I have only three days oe to live ; ar 
For if I do not answer him questions three 
My head shall be smitten from my body. f 


* The first is, to tell him, there in that t 
With his crown of gold so fair on his ‘oe 
Among all his liegemen so noble of birth 
To within one penny of what he is worth. 


‘ The second to tell him, without any doubt 
How soon he may ride this whole world about; 
And at the third question I must not shrink, , 
But tell him there truly what he does think.’ 
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. Now cheer up, Sire Abbot! did you never hear ye 
[hat a fool he may learn a wise man wit ? : 5o 
Lend me horse, and serving-men, and your apparel, 
And I’ll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 


; 
i Nay, frown not, for it hath been told unto me, 
(am like your Lordship as ever may be? — 
30 the Shepherd to London, with retinue great, 
And crozier, and mitre, proceeded in state. 


Now welcome, Sire Abbot!’ the King he did say; 
Tis well thou’rt come back to keep thy day ; 
l For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 60 


‘i And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 

. Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 
Tell me, to one penny, what I am worth ?’ 


‘A sovereign, your Majesty, minus a crown, 

Is worth fifteen shillings of cash paid down, 

But twenty-five shillings you’re worth, as you stand, 
The value of sovereign and crown in this land.’ 


The king he laughed and vowed in his mirth, 
>` “I did not think I had been so little worth ! 70 
Now, secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 

How soon I may ride this whole world about ?’ 


‘You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth aflame ; 

And then your Grace needs not make any doubt, 
That in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.’ 


The King he laughed as he’d never have done: 

‘I could not think, truly, to outride the sun ! 

Now from the third question thou must not shrink, 

But tell, on the instant, what do I think ?’ 80 


‘Yea, that shall I do, and keep your Grace merry ; 
You think I’m the Abbot of Codtatbucr: 

But I’m his poor Shepherd, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for me.’ 
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The king he laughed, and swore by his grace, 
‘Pll make thee Lord Abbot to-day in his place!’ 
‘Nay, nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 

For, alack! I can neither write nor read.’ 


‘Four nobles a week then, will I give thee 

For this merry jest thou has shown unto me; 90 | 
And tell the old Abbot when thou goest home, 

Thou hast brought him a pardon from merry King John!’ 


Unknown 


97. THE BALLAD oF East AND WEST 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shal) 


meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgement 
Seat ; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor 
Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from 
the ends of the earth |” 


Kama: is out with twenty men to raise the Borderside, 
And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s 


ride : 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn 
and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far 
away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the 
Guides : 

“Is there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal 
hides ?’ 10 


Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar : 
If you know the track of the morning-mist, ye know where 
his pickets are. ? 


‘ At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is j al 
But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his hee ee as, 
So if you gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 


By the favour of God ye may cut him of : 
Tongue of Jagai. f SENEE DE WE E She 
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But if = be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye 
then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain are sown 
with Kamal’s men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low lean 
thorn between, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is 
seen.” 


The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun 
was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the head 
of the gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay to 
eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his 
meat. 


He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the 
Tongue of Jagai. 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her 
back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made his 
pistol crack. 


He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball 
went wide. 

‘ Ye shoot like a soldier,’ Kamal said. ‘ Show now if ye can 
ride.’ 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren 
doe. 


The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, as a maiden 
plays with a glove. 

There was rock to the left and rock to the right, and low lean 
thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man was 
seen. 
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They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs 
drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a 
new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woful heap fell he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the 
rider free. 40 


He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room was 
there to strive, 

‘Twas only by favour of mine,’ quoth he, * ye rode so long 
alive ; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump 
of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on 
his knee. 


If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row: 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 

The kite ne whistles above us now were gorged till she could 
not fly.’ 


Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: ‘Do good to bird 
and beast, 

But a come for the broken meats before thou makest 
a reast. C 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones i 
away. 

Belike the price of a jackals meal were more than a thief 
could pay. 


They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on 
the garnered grain, f 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy brethren wait to 


sup, 
The hbund is kin to the jackal-spawn—howl, dog, and call 
them up | — 
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^ And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and 

stack, 

“Give me my father’s mare again, and Pll fight my own way 
back ! ’ 

‘Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,’ said he, ‘ when wolf and grey 
wolf meet. 


“ May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath: 
What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn 
i with Death ?’ 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son : ‘ I hold by the blood of 
E my clan: | 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift—by God, she has carried 
| a man!’ 


The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled against 
his breast ; 

i We two be strong men,’ said Kamal, then, “ but she loveth 

7 the younger best. 

“$0 she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded 
rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups 
twain.’ 


IThe Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 

‘ Ye have taken the one from a foe,’ said he ; ‘ will ye take the 
, mate from a friend ?’ 

‘A gift for a gift,’ said Kamal, straight ; ‘a limb for the risk 
of limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, Pll send my son to him |” 


# With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a 
r mountain-crest— 

j'He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a 
lance in rest. 

ý‘ Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, ‘ who leads a troop of 
; the Guides, 

j And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder rides. 
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‘ Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. 

So thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes 
are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the 
Border-line ; Bo 


‘ And thou must make a trooper tough, and hack thy way to 
power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in 
Peshawut.’ 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and there they 
found no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened 
bread and’ salt : 


They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and 
fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the Wondrous 
names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And the two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went 
forth but one. 


And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of 
the mountaineer. go 

* Ha’ done! ha’ done!’ said the Colonel’s son. ‘ Put up the 
ie at Nee — 

Last night you struck at a Bor ief — i ti 
gat yon oe der thief. to-night ’tis a 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet, 
Till =a and Sky stand presently at God’ 
eat ; 
But gfe ‘aii East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
the ends of the earth | 


S great Judgement 


tho’ they come from 


Rudyard Kipling 
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98. AN ORIENTAL LEGEND 


A king, grown old in glory and renown, 

With wisdom wished his happy reign to crown. 
Feeling the years turn white upon his head, 

He thought upon his end, and thus he said: 

‘ Three sons I have, strong types of sturdy youth, 
Bred in all honour, manliness, and truth; 

Honest and brave are they, I know it well; 

But traits there are in all that none may tell. 

Pll test them, therefore; for I fain would know 
Which one shall rule the best when I must go.’ To) 


Thereon he sent a slave to call his sons 

Into his presence. Strong and manly ones 

They surely were, to glad a father’s sight, 

And mind him of his spring-time’s manly might. 

To whom the king: ‘ My sons, the time draws near 
When I, your sire, shall be no longer here, 

And I would know which of you I may trust 

To wield the sceptre when my hands are dust; 

And to that end I make you this request, 

Which of my three sons loves his father best ?’ 20 


Then spake the eldest: ‘Sire, my love for thee 

Is deeper, broader, greater than the sea, 

Vast as it is, that wets thy kingdom’s shore. 

Such is my love for thee, my sire, and more.’ 

The second then: ‘ My father and my king, 

There is not any yet created thing 

In the whole universe, below, above, 

To mark the scope and measure of my love.’ 

The youngest simply said: ‘I cannot tell 

Thee more than this, I love my father well.’ $0 


The king dismissed them with a tender word, 
And sat and pondered well what he had heard ; 
Then called his minister, and to him spake ; 
‘My lord, a pilgrimage I fain would make 

To far-famed Mecca, that I may atone 

For sins unpardoned; I will go alone, 
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Barefooted and bareheaded ; and if I 
By Allah shall be called upon to die 
While on this pilgrimage, ’tis my command 
That my three sons together rule the land.’ 


A year went by, and yellow were the leaves, 

The ripened grain was gathered into sheaves, 

And all made ready for the harvest sport, 

When through the kingdom—city, camp, and court, 
Seaport and hamlet—the sad news was sped, 

That the wise ruler and just king was dead. 

Loved as a monarch tender, brave, and true, 

His people mourned him deeply as his due. 


His sons were told the words the king had said, 


And reigned together in their father’s stead. 


The calendar had marked another year, 

And on the drooping stalk the full-grown ear 
Through golden husk and silken tassel showed, 
When wearily along the dusty road 

A beggar slowly moved towards the town. 
Outside the open gate he sat him down 

And rested. Suddenly his thoughts were bent 
Upon a man near by, with garments rent, i 
Who sighed, and wept, and beat upon his breast, 
And ever made this moan, ‘I loved him best.’ 


‘Friend,’ said the beggar, ‘tell, if I may know 
What is the cause and secret of thy woe, 
Allah hath certain cure for every ill; 

Thine may He soften!’ For a moment still 

The other sat; then, with fresh tears, he said: 
‘Great is my loss. I mourn the king that’s dead. 
Ah! never more shall men see such a one. 

He was my father, I his eldest son.’ 

And then he beat once more upon his breast 

And rent his clothes, and cried, ‘I loved him ‘best.’ 


The beggar sighed. ‘Such love must Allah prize. 
Thy brothers ? mourn they also in this wise ?’ 
‘ Not so,’ the mourner said. ‘The next in age 
His grief with other thoughts did soon assuage ; 
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With horse and hounds his hours are spent in spoft, 
To the great shame and sorrow of the court. 

The youngest bears the pains and cares of state ; 
Works out our father’s plans; to low and great, 
Meteth out justice with impartial hand, 

And is beloved and honoured in the land.’ 


The beggar left the son on grief intent, 

And straightway to the court his footsteps bent ; 

Cast off his beggar’s clothes before the throne, 

And, clad in purple, proudly claimed his own; 

Cried, in a voice that made the arches ring, 

‘Hear ye, my people! As I am your king, 

My power, crown, my sceptre, and my throne 

Go to my youngest son, and him alone !— 

Son of my heart, I fold thee to my breast ; 

Who doth his father’s work loves him the best.’ 
Unknown 


99. THe LEGEND or RABBI Ben Levi 


Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, in which it is said, 

‘No man shall look upon my face and live.’ 
And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 

To look upon his face and yet not die. 


! Then fell a sudden shadow on the page, 
And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 


Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 
Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 


With trembling voice he said, ‘ What wilt thou here ?? 


Angel answered, ‘Lo! the time draws near 
thou must die; yet first, by God’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.’ 
Replied the Rabbi, ‘ Let these living eyes 
First look upon my place in Paradise.’ 
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Then said the Angel, ‘Come with me and look.’ 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 

And rising, and uplifting his grey head, _ 
‘Give me thy sword,’ he to the Angel said, 
‘Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.’ 
The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 

Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 

And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes, 

Might look upon his place in Paradise. 


Then straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel’s sword, 
Then through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
“Come back!’ To which the Rabbi’s voice replied, 
‘No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

I swear that hence I will depart no more!’ 


Then all the Angels cried, ‘O Holy One, 

See what the son of Levi here hath done! 
The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 
And in: Thy name refuses to go hence!’ 

The Lord replied, ‘My Angels, be not wroth 3 
Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath ? 

Let him remain; for he with mortal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet not die.’ 


Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 

Heard the great voice, and said, with panting breath, 
‘Give back the sword, and let me go my way.’ 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, ‘ Nay! 
Anguish enough already hath it caused ` 

Among the sons of men.’ And while he paused 

He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 

Resounding through the air, ‘Give back the sword!’ 


The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 
Then said he to the dreadful Angel, ‘ Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of men, 
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Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord.’ 

The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 

And walks on earth unseen for evermore. 60 


Long fellow 


100. THE RIDER AT THE GATE 


A windy night was blowing on Rome, 

The cressets guttered on Caesar’s home, 

The fish-boats, moored at the bridge, were breaking 
The rush of the river to yellow foam. 


The hinges whined to the shutters shaking, 
When clip-clop-clep came a horse-hoof raking 
The stones of the road at Caesar’s gate ; 

The spear-butts jarred at the guard’s awakening. 


‘Who goes there ?’ said the guard at the gate. 

‘What is the news, that you ride so late ?’ 10 
‘News most pressing, that must be spoken 

To Caesar alone, and that cannot wait.’ 


‘The Caesar sleeps; you must show a token 
That the news suffice that he be awoken. 
What is the news, and whence do you come ? 
For no light cause may his sleep be broken.’ 


‘ Out of the dark of the sands I come, 

From the dark of the death, with news for Rome. 

A word so fell that it must be uttered 

Though it strikes the soul of the Caesar dumb.’ 20 


Caesar turned in his bed and muttered, 

With a struggle for breath the lamp-flame guttered ; 
Calpurnia heard her husband moan: ‘The house is falling, 
The beaten men come into their own.’ 


‘Speak your word,’ said the guard at the gate; 
‘Yes, but bear it to Caesar straight, 

Say, “ Your murderers’ knives are honing, 
Your killers’ gang is lying in wait.” 
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‘Out of the wind that is blowing and moaning, 

Through the city palace and the country loaning, 30 
I cry, “‘ For the world’s sake, Caesar, beware, 

And take this warning as my atoning. 


‘“ Beware of the Court, of the palace stair, 
Of the downcast friend who speaks so fair, 
Keep from the Senate, for Death is going 
On many men’s feet to meet you there.” 


‘I, who am dead, have ways of knowing 

Of the crop of death that the quick are sowing. 

I, who was Pompey, cry it aloud 

From the dark of death, from the wind blowing. 40 


‘I, who was Pompey, once was proud, 
Now I lie in the sand without a shroud ; 
I cry to Caesar out of my pain, , 
“ Caesar, beware, your death is vowed.” ? 


The light grew grey on the window-pane, 
The windcocks swung in a burst of rain, 
The window of Caesar flung unshuttered, 
The horse-hoofs died into wind again. 


Caesar turned in his bed and muttered, 
With a struggle for breath the lamp-flame guttered ; 
Calpurnia heard her husband mcan: ‘The house is falling, 


The beaten men come into their own? 


Jobn Masefield 


tor. THE MOSQUE oF THE CALIPH 


Unto Seyd, the vizier, spake the Caliph Abdallah :— 
* Now hearken and hear, I am weary, by Allah! 

I am faint with the mere over-running of leisure: 

I will rouse me and rear up a palace to Pleasure [° 


To Abdallah the Caliph spake Seyd the vizier: 

‘ All faces grow pale if my Lord draweth near: 

And the breath of his mouth not a mortal shall scoff it; 
They must bend and obey, by the beard of the Prophet !” 
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Then the Caliph that heard, with becoming sedateness, 
Drew his hand down 4s beard as he thought of his greatness ; 10 
Drained out the last bead of the wine in the chalice: 
I have spoken, O Seyd; I will build it, my palace! 


‘ As a drop from the wine, where the wine-cup hath spilled it, 
As a gem from the mine, O my Seyd, I will build it ; 
Without price, without flaw, it shall stand for a token 
That the word is a law which the Caliph hath spoken!’ 


Yet again to the Caliph bent Seyd the vizier. 

“Who shall reason or rail if my Lord speaketh clear ? 

Who shall strive with his might? Let my Lord live for 
ever | 

He shall choose him a site by the side of the river.’ 20 


Then the Caliph sent forth unto Kür, unto Yemen, — 
To the South, to the North, for the skilfullest freemen ; 
And soon, in a close, where the river breeze fanned it, 
The basement uprose, as the Caliph had planned it. 


Now the courses were laid and the corner-piece fitted ; 
And the butments and set-stones were shapen and knitted, 
When lo! on a sudden the Caliph heard, frowning, 
That the river had swelled, and the workmen were drowning. 


Then the Caliph was stirred, and he flushed in his ire as 

He sent for his word from Teheran to Shiraz ; 30 
And the workmen came new, and the palace, built faster, 
From the bases up-grew into arch and pilaster. 


And the groinings were traced, and the arch-heads were 
chasen, 

When lo! in hot haste there came flying a mason ; 

For a cupola fallen had whelmed half the workmen ; 

And Hamet, the chief, had been slain by the Turc’-men. 


Then the Caliph’s beard curled, and he foamed in his rage, as 
Once more his scouts whirled from the Tell to the Hedjaz, 
‘Is my word not my word ?’ cried the Caliph Abdallah ; 

‘I wil! build it up yet, by the aiding of Allah!’ 40 
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Though he spoke in his haste, like King David before him, 
Yet he felt, as he spoke, that a something stole o’er him ; 
And his soul grew as glass, and his anger passed from it, 
As the vapours that pass from the Pool of Mahomet. 


And the doom seemed to hang on the palace no longer, 
Like a fountain it sprang when the sources feed stronger ; 
Shaft, turret, and spire leaped upward, diminished, 

Like the flames of a fire—till the palace was finished | 


Without price, without flaw. And it lay on the azure, 
Like a diamond dropped from an emperor’s treasure ; 
And the dome of pearl-white and the pinnacles fleckless, 
Flashed back to the light, like the gems in a necklace. 


So the Caliph looked forth on the turret-tops gilded ; 
And he said in his pride, ‘Is my palace not builded ? 

Who is more great than I that his work can avail, if 

My will is my will ?’—said Abdallah the Caliph. 

But lo! with the light he repented his scorning, 

For an earthquake had shattered the whole ere the morning ; 
Of the pearl-coloured dome there was left but a ruin. — 

But an arch as a home for the ring-dove to coo in. 


Shaft, turret and spire—all were tumbled and crumbled; 
And the soul of the Caliph within him was humbled - i 
And he bowed in the dust, ‘ There is none great but Allah- 
I will build Him a Mosque,’ said the Caliph Abdallah. 


And the Caliph has gone to his fathers for ever 

But the Mosque that he builded shines still by the river ; 
And the pilgrims up-stream to this day slacken sail if 
They catch the first gleam of the ‘ Mosque of the Caliph , 


Austin Dobson 
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QUESTIONS 
WITH 


AIDS TO STUDY 


PART I 


1. Mary’s Per LAMB 


1. Why did the children laugh to see a lamb at school ? 
a. Did Mary love the lamb ? How do you know? 3. Did 
the lamb love Mary ? Why did it love Mary ? 


2. THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


1. Why was the lion prowling through the woods ? 2. What 
happened to him then? 3. How did the mouse set him free ? 
4. What lesson do you learn from this story ? 


3. WHERE ARE YOU. GOING, My PRETTY MAID ? 
1. Who do you think asked the maid all these questions ? 
2. Was she a rich girl? How do you know? 3. What was 
her fortune ? 4. Why did the lover refuse to marry her ? 


4. SYMPATHY 


1. What were the girl’s feelings about the bird ? 2. Did the 
bird really feel as cold as the girl thought she did? 3. How 
did the bird feel about the girl? 4. Was she as cold as the 
bird imagined ? 


5. THE BEE AND THE FLOWER 


1. When did the bee first go to the flower ? 2. What season 
of the year was it then ? 3. Did the flower offer her any honey 
then? 4. Did the bee go to the flower again ? When P 
5. Could the flower offer her any honey that time ? Why not f 
6. Did the bee stay with the flower on this occasion ? 

Fall of the year : autumn; the time of the year when leaves 

off. 
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6, Too CLEVER 


t. What did Fred try to prove? 2. What was wrong with 
his arithmetic? 3. How did his papa show that his counting 
was wrong ? 


7. THe WASP AND THE BEE 


1. What did the wasp want to know from the bee? 2. Is 
the wasp really handsome ? 3. Why is the wasp not loved by 
people ? 4. Is the bee as good-looking as the wasp ? 5. Why 
is the bee liked better than the wasp? 6. What lesson does 
the poem teach ? 


8. Wich Lovep BesT? 

1. Did John help his mother ? How did he act ? 2. What 
did Nell say about loving her mother ? 3. Why did her mother 
rejoice when she went to play? 4. How did Fan show het 
love for her mother? 5. ‘How do you think the mother 
guessed which of them really loved the best ?’ 


9. A SAGE IN TROUBLE 


_1. What made the sage “ wonder and sorrow’? 2. Where 
did he want his pigtail to be? 3. How did he try to have it 
hanging at his face? 4. Could he get it where he wanted it to 

e 


10. BAD COMPANY 
1. Where did the parrot live? 2. What did the crows do? 
3. Who were the farmer’s foes ? 4. Did the parrot help them ? 
5. What did the farmer do to drive away the crows ? 6. Whe 
were wounded by the shot? 7. What did the farmer say tO 


the wounded parrot? 8. What lesson di areot teacb 
the farmer’s children ? son did the parro 


Poll: proper name of a parrot. 


11. THe Fox AND THE FARMER 
1. At what time did the fox go to the town? 2. Where 
did he come to? 3. What did he say to the drake there? 
4. Who gave the alarm? 5. What did the farmer do thea? 
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12. HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD 


1. Who was brought home dead ? 2. How had he met his 
death? 3. Did the warrior’s wife weep when she saw her 
husband’s corpse ? Why not? 4. Why did her maidens want 
her to weep? 5. What praises of the dead warrior did the 
maidens utter ? 6. What else did a maiden do to move the 
widow to tears? 7. And what did the nurse do? 8. With 
what result? 9. Did the widow then wish to live or dic ? 
Why P 


13. THe BEGGAR MAID 


King Cophetua is famous in old time African stories for his 
great wealth. It is said that one day he saw a beautiful beggar 
girl named Penelophon, fell in love with her, and married her. 

1. How did the beggar maid stand before the king ? 2. How 
did the king receive her ? 3. How did the lords describe her 
beauty ? 4. What did King Cophetua swear to do P 


14. A Doc AND A BEE 


1. What did the dog think was sitting on his nose? 2. What í 
did he do? 3. How had he to suffer for his mistake? What $ 


moral do you learn from this poem ? 


15. THE BEE AND THE LILY 


1. What did the visitor say to the lily? 2. Why is the 
‘bee’ called a rogue? 3. What did the bee beg of the lily ? 
4. Did the lily grant the request ? 5. How did the bee use his 
chance? Did he behave like a well-mannered guest ? 6. After 
all, did he hum in the lily’s ear the funny tale he had promised 
to tell? 7. What is your opinion of the bee’s behaviour ? 


16. Porus 


1. Where was the battle between Porus and Alexander the 
Great fought ? 2. How did Porus arrange his elephants p 
3. Where did Alexander the Great lead up his troops ? 4. What 
mishap befell Porus in the fight ? 5. Who protected the fallen 
king from his enemies? How? 6. How did the elephant 
carry him to ‘safety? 7. Was Porus saved? And the 
elephant ? 
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Porus : a famous king in ancient India ; died 318 B.C. 

Alexander the Great: King Alexander III of Macedon, 
356 B.C. to 323 B.C. 

Jhelum : a river in the Punjab. 


t7. THe LitrLe FISH THAT WOULD NOT DO AS IT WAS BID 


1. What did the little fish beg of his mother? 2. Did the 
mother consent? 3. Why not? 4. Did he think she was 
right? 5. Did he obey her? 6. What happened to him when 
he tried to catch the fly? 7. What was his last thought ? 


18. THE POND 


1. Why would the ducks go to the pond? 2. Why did the 
chicken determine to try to swim? 3. Is a chicken like a 
duckling? In what ways? 4. Why had her mother warned her 
against swimming ? 5. What was her fate when she tried to 
swim ? 6. Do you know any other story poem that teaches 
the same lesson P 


19. THE KING 


1. Why did the king put aside his royal state? 2. In what 
disguise did he move among his subjects? 3. What were the 
painful sights he saw in his wanderings ? 4. And which was 
the most consoling ? 5. Did his experiences make any differ- 
ence in his rule thereafter ? 


20. THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 


1. Had the cricket stored up food for the winter ? 2. Why 
could he not expect to get food in winter ? 3. To whom did 
he go for help in his distress? 4. What did he ask for? 
5. What question did the ant put to him then ? 6. What was 
the cricket’s reply ? 7. Did the ant help him ? What did the 
ant finally say ? 8. What moral does the poem teach ? 


21. THE SANDS OF DEE 


This is the very sad story of a girl who went to call the cattle 
home just before a storm. Could she return to her home ? 
Why not? The poet does not tell you in so many words that 
she was overtaken by the stormy floodtide and was drowned, 
yet you know what her fate was: ‘they rowed . . . to her 
grave beside the sea ’. 
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1. Why was Mary asked to go and call the cattle home ? 
2. Did she return? Why not? 3. Where was her corpse 
found ? 4. What did they do with it? 5. Do you think the 
boatmen really hear her call the cattle home ? 

Dee: a river in Scotland. 

salmon : a kind of fish. 

the stakes of Dee: fishing nets in the Dee. 


22. CHANGE ABOUT 


1, What was the old man’s boast to his wife? 2. How did 
the old woman take him at his word? 3. What did she ask 
her husband to do on the morrow ? 4. How did the old man 
fare with the cow? 5. What was his luck when he tried to 
feed the pigs ? 6. Could he mind the hen and did he reel the 
yarn? 7. Why could he not do all these things as well as his 
wife? 8. What wisdom did he learn from the day’s work ? 

Tidy: the name of the cow. 


23. A NIGHT WITH A WOLF 


1. Who is telling the story ? 2. Where was the child’s father 
once lost? 3. What were the dangers he had to face then ? 
4. Where had he to pass the night ? 5. Who was his companion 
there? 6. Did the wolf do him any harm? Why not P 


24. THE Cow AND THE ASS 


1. Where did the cow meet the ass? 2. What courtesies 
did the cow and the ass exchange ? 3. Which of the two was 
the better-mannered ? 4. What was the subject which lay 
with a weight on the cow’s mind ? 5. Did the ass see things in 
the same light as the cow ? 6. Why did the ass think that both 
he and the cow should be thankful to man ? 


25. THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 


1. What was the spiders description of his parlour ? 
2. What were all the good things in the pantry the spider said 
he had? 3. How did the spider flatter the fly? 4. Why did 
she not accept the spider’s invitation into his parlour at once ? 
5. What made her go at length into the web? 6, What 
teception did she then get ? 


aa 
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26. GEORGE NIDIVER 


1. Who was George Nidiver 2? 2. In what way was the 
Indian boy of help to him? 3. What danger overtook them 
both one day? 4. How did George Nidiver save the boy? 
g. How did he save himself ? 

Californian mountains : mountains in California, U.S.A. 

Indian: a Red Indian, an aboriginal inhabitant of North 
America. 


27. WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST ? 


1. Who were they who said they hadn't stolen the nest ? 
2. What had the cow, the dog, the sheep, and the hen given 
to make the nest ? 3. Who had really stolen the nest ? 4. When 
a hen cries we say she c/ucks ; which words express the cries of 
(i) the cow, (ii) the dog, (iii) the sheep ? 


28. Lucy GRAY 


1. Where did Lucy Gray live? 2. What did her father ask 
her to do one night? 3. What kind of a night was it? 4. Did | 
she reach the town ? Why not? 5. Where did her parents | 
search for her the next morning ? 6. Where did they fi 
Lucy? 7. How do you think Lucy had died? 8. What do 

ople in the village still believe about Lucy? 9., Are there 
any lines in the Sands of Dee (No. 21 in this book) which suggest 


the same idea ? 


29. WE ARE SEVEN 


1. How old was the cottage girl? 2. What did the poet 
ask her? 3. What was her reply? 4. How many of = 
brothers and sisters lived at Conway ? How many had gon 
to sea? 5. How many of them were dead? 6. So, how gee 
brothers and sisters had she then living? 7- Which of i 
brothers and sisters were dead? 8. Why did the child 10s 


on saying ‘ We are seven oP 


Conway : a town in Wales. , , 
ee + a small basin from which food is eaten, specially 


by children. 


a 
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30. THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 


1. How did the blind men hope to see the elephant ? 2. What 
did the first think an elephant to be like? Why did he think 
so? 3. What did each of the rest (the second, third, etc.) 
think the elephant was like? 4. Which of them was right ? 
5. What lesson does this poem teach ? 


PART U 


31. THe MAN AND THE LION 


1. What was the dispute between the man and the lion 
about? 2. What did the lion claim to be? 3. In what way 
did the man try to give proof of the strength and courage of 
his own kind? 4. Did the lion accept his reasoning ? What 
question did he put to the man? 5. What had the man to 
admit? 6. What was the lion’s retort ? 


32. Haroun At RASCHID 


1. What did Haroun Al Raschid read in a book? 2. Why 
do you think he shed a tear as he read it ? 

Haroun Al Raschid or Haroun the Just: Caliph of Bagdad 
A.D. 786-809, renowned for his justice, valour and learning. 


33. THE SNUFF-BOXES 


1. What did the schoolmaster announce to his pupils ? 
2. What did he expect the Inspector to ask them? 3. What 
suggestion did he made as an aid to their memory ? 4. What 
answer did the boy give when the Inspector asked him what the 
shape of the earth was like? 5. How did he come to make 


such a mistake P 


34. PRINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST 


1. Was Tom an honest boy? 2. What did his friends want 
him todo? 3. Did he consent at once? Whynot? 4. How 
did his friends tempt him to join them? 5. What were Tom’s 
thoughts then? 6. How did he act at last ? 
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* 35. THE LION AND THE CuB 


1. Of whose company was the cub usually fond? 2. What 
did he learn from his companions ? 3. What was his father’s 
advice to him? 4. What was the cub’s reply ? 5. And the 
father’s rebuke ? 


36. Oscar, THE Doc or SANDA 


1. What was the band of watchers looking at? 2. Why did 
the crowd think the sailor’s life was in danger ? 3. Who braved 
the tempest to save the sailor? 4. How did the dog effect the 
rescue ? 


37. A LEGEND 


Read poem 4, Sympathy, again. It tells you about the 
mutual sympathy between a girl and a bird. This one is 
about the great love and sympathy that existed between two 
brothers, 

1. What were Abdullah’s feelings for Ahmed ? 2. How did 
Abdullah try to help Ahmed ? 3. What were Ahmed’s thou ghts 
about Abdullah ? What did edo? 4. How did their mutual 
good turns done secretly come to light ? 

Lammas: the first day of August, usually observed as a 
harvest festival, when the firstfruits are brought home. 

wots: knows ; irregular form of to wit. 

boot : advantage. 


38. REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE 


1. What was the dispute about between the Nose and the 
Eyes? 2. Who played the part of the lawyer and the judge in 
the case? 3. Expound the case for the Nose ? 4. What was 
the judgement in the case ? 

wig : a covering for the head, made of hair, worn usually by 
lawyers and judges in England. 

Baron: lord. 


39. ADELGITHA 


Adelgitha’s fair name had been slandered. A brave unknown 
knight suddenly made his appearance and slew the lna 
He then sought Adelgitha’s hand as his reward. Who was 
this brave champion ? Did he get his reward ? The last stanza 
provides the answer in a dramatic way. 
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1. Who was it that slew the slanderer? 2. Why did 
Adelgitha call herself ‘hapless’ ? 3. Why did she refuse to 
marry the champion ? 

to claim her glove : to claim her hand in marriage. 

willow: a kind of shrub. A garland of willow leaves was 
formerly worn as a sign of mourning for the loss or absence of 
one’s beloved. 

vizor : part of a helmet covering the face. 


40. KinG BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


1. Who was Bruce? 2. Why was he sad? 3. How did he 
behave when he was once very dejected? 4. What did he see 
the spider do ? 5. Did the spider succeed at once ? Why not ? 
6. How often had he to try? 7. In what way did the spider’s 
efforts encourage the king ? 8. Did he benefit by the lesson ? 
How ? 

Kng Bruce: King Robert Bruce, a national hero of Scotland ; 
Robert I of Scotland, A.D. 1274-1329. 


41. THE Sartor Boy 


1. What fate did the mermaiden foretell for the sailor boy ? 
2. Had anyone else tried to dissuade him from going to sea ? 
3. Was he daunted by dangers? 4. Why did he insist on 
going to sea? 5. *‘ We areas near to heaven by sea as by land,’ 
were the last words of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a great British 
Admiral, A.D. 1539-1583, as he went down with his ship, the 
Squirrel. Does any line in this poem echo the same sentiment ? 

morning star : Venus, the star seen in the East before sunrise. 

mermaiden: a sea-maiden, supposed to have the head and 
body of a lovely woman and (instead of legs) a tail like that of 
a fish. 

limpet : a kind of shell-fish which sticks to rocks. 

scrawl: a young dog-fish. 


42. THE CHAMELEON 


1, What was the first two travellers’ quarrel regarding the 
chameleon ? 2. What did the third say ? 3. How did he try 
to prove his point? 4. What are your views about the 
chameleon’s colour ? 
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43. MEDDLESOME MATTY 


t. What was Matilda’s one fault ? 2. What did her grand- 
papa leave near her one day? 3. What did Matilda do with 
them? With what result ? 


44. Eart HALDAN’Ss DAUGHTER 


Earl Haldan’s daughter boasted that she would only marry 
the knight who would bring her the locks of six princesses as a 
wedding present. There came a knight—he had secured the 
. locks of fwe princesses already, and who do you think was the 
sixth whose locks he was going to clip to make up the right 
number ? 

1. What wedding present did Earl Haldan’s daughter wish 
for? 2. Did she get it? How? 3. Was she happy to have 
ber wish fulfilled in this manner ? 4. Did she marry the knight 
who brought her ‘ the locks of six princesses ° ? 


45. THe Baruirr’s DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 


1. Why did his friends send away the squire’s son to London ? 
e. In what disguise did the bailiff’s daughter go to meet him ? 
3. Did her lover recognize her? 4. Which other poem in 
this book describes the dramatic re-union of two long separated 
lovers ? 

Islington: now a northern suburb of London. 


46. CASABIANCA 


This is a story connected with Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt. At the battle of the Nile in A.D. 1789, Louis Casabianca, 
commander of a French ship, ordered his ten year old son 
not to quit his post till he came back. Before he could return, 
however, Louis was killed, and the ship was on fire. The 
gallant boy stood at his post, waiting for his father’s orders, 
and died in the flames. 

1. Why had all others fled from the deck? 2. Why would 
not the boy, too, leave the deck ? 3. Why could not the 


or answer his questions ? 4. What fate did the boy meet 
wit 
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47. JOHN MAYNARD 
1. What could the seaman have whispered to the captain ? 
e. What hope did the captain hold out to save the men on the 
ship ? 3. How did John Maynard prove himself to be the 


saviour of the ship ? 
Lake Erie: a lake in the United States of America. 
stanchion : an upright post or bar. 


48. THE CAPTAIN 


1. Why did the crew hate the Captain? 2. What was the, 
Captain’s ambition ? 3. Why did he order his seamen to chase 
the French ship? 4. What was the result of the mutiny ? 
5. Who do you think was more to blame for the fearful 
slaughter: the Captain or the sailors ? 

Norward: Northward. 


49. THE WIND IN A FROLIC 

1. In what way did the Wind cause a commotion amongst 
menand women? 2. Andamongthe cattle and birds ? 3. The 
Wind laughed to think ‘ how little of mischief it really had done’. 
Do you agree the mischief was little ? 4. The poem describes 
the effects of a squall; what do you think would be the effects 
of a storm? Bustle: bluster: bustle: suggest the disturbing 
effects of the wind; search for other words of the same kind 


in the poem. 
50. ANNABEL LEE 
The subject of this poem, like that of the next one, Edward 
Gray—a lover’s lament for the death of his beloved—is a sad 
one; but the verses in both cases are very musical. Both 
poems remind us that ‘Our sweetest songs are those that tell 


of saddest thought ’. 
1. How did Annabel Lee meet her death ? 2. Why, accord- 


ing to the poet’s fancy, was she called away to heaven ? 3. Does 
the lover think himself even after the death of his beloved 
entirely separated from her ? 


51. EDWARD GRAY 
1. What question did Emma Moreland put to Edward Gray ? 
2. Why had Edward Gray run away from Ellen Adair P 
3. What was Edward Gray’s great regret in life ? 
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52. LADY CLARE 


1. Why did Alice, the nurse, say ‘O God be thanked ; 
That all comes round so just and fair’? 2. Why did Alice 
bid Lady Clare to keep the secret for her life? 3. Did Lady 
Clare follow the nurse’s bidding? 4. What was the riddle 
which Lord Ronald said was hard to read? 5. What did Lord 
Ronald say when Lady Clare told him the nurse’s tale ? 

trow: believe; suppose. 

russet: coarse home-spun. 


53. Loss oF THE Birkenhead 


This is a true story of discipline and self-sacrifice. The 
S.S. Birkenhead, an English troop ship, was wrecked off the 
Cape of Good Hope on February 26th, 1852. The officer 
ordered the troops to line up on deck, and let the women and 
children go into the boats to safety. This they did without a 
murmur, and went down at their posts. More than four 
hundred were drowned. 

1. How did the Birkenhead come to be wrecked? 2. What 
was the Colonels order to the troops ? 3. ‘Every man for 
himself’ is often the rule when a ship is sinking; Was it so 
when the Birkenhead went down? Why not? 4. For what 
aoble qualities do you admire those who died ? 


54. THe Incucare Rock 


1. Who had placed a bell on the Inchcape Rock? Why? 
z. Who cut the bell from the Inchcape float? Why? 3. How 
had Ralph the Rover to suffer for his wickedness ? 4. What 
moral should we derive from the story ? 

Inchcape Rock : a rock in the Firth of Tay, Scotland. 

Aberbrothok, or Arbroath : a seaport in Forfarshire, Scotland 

Rover : pirate. 

breakers : waves breaking into foam against shore or rocks. 


55. THe HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS 


1. What was the danger that threatened the hare? 2. Who 
were her friends ? 3. Which of her friends did she ask to save 
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her ? 4. What were the excuses put forward by each of them ? 
S. The poem is intended to convey the lesson : 
"Tis thus in friendship; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
Do you agree with this ? 
Like Gay : Like John Gay, the author of this poem. Gay was 
seputed for his sociable and obliging nature. 
Puss : pet name for a hare. 


56. THe ENCHANTED SHIRT 


1. Why did the King call the doctors? 2. What was their 
success in curing him and their reward? 3. Who were the 
two famous doctors that came at last? 4. What did the older 
one say on examining the King ? With what consequences ? 
5. What was the prescription given by the other doctor ? 
6. How did the King’s men search for the happy man ? 7. Did 
they find him? Would he part with his shirt? Why not? 
8. What did the King learn from this unsuccessful search ? 

a ten-knot gale: a storm rushing at the rate of ten knots, or 
about 114 miles an hour. C 

(knots are divisions marked by knots on the log line of a 
ship to measure speed). 

lech : physician. 

stay: corset; closely fitting underwear used by women. 

short-hose : socks, usually worn by men. 

men who twisted . . . short hose wore : men who wore women’s 
clothes, and women who put on men’s clothes. 

ducats : gold coins. 

wor. see note to poem 37. 


57. Tue Force or NATURB 


1. What was the sage’s daughter originally ? How was she 
made into a damsel ? 2. Why was the sage anxious to see her 
married ? 3. What sort of being did she intend to choose 
fora mate? 4. Whom did she reject and why ? 5. Whom did 
she decide to marry at last? 6. What did the sage thereupon 


say and do? 


58. THe WELL or St. KEYNE 


This is a legend of Cornwall where there is a well which is 
believed to be under a spell. It was believed that the mate, 


6A 


es es a in, 
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whether husband or wife, who should first drink of its water 
would rule over the other for life. Southey, the author of 
this poem, informs us elsewhere: ‘A Cornishman took his 
bride to church, and the moment the ring was on, ran up to 
drink of the mystic well. Down he came in full glee to tell his 
bride ; but the bride said, ‘*‘ My good man, I brought a bottle 
of the water to church with me, and drank of it before you 
started.” ? 

It is believed the spring of this well burst out in response to 
St. Keyne’s prayer, and is therefore named after her. 

1. What was the spell laid by St. Keyne on the well? 2. What 
was the Cornishman’s advice to the traveller? 3. ‘God help 
the husband then.’ Why? 4. ‘You drank of the well, ] 
warrant, betimes” To what occasion is he referring? 
5. Had the Cornishman really drunk of the water ‘ betimes’ ? 
Why not? 

the west country: Cornwall, 

an if: if. 

the Angel: the Angel of Death. 


59. THe FAKENHAM Guost 


1. Where and when was the old woman seized with fright ? 
Why? 2. How did she try to save herself from the supposed 
ghost? 3. What really was the ‘Ghost’? 4. What did the 
woman and her people do with the ‘ Ghost ’ ? 


60. THE Sartor’s CONSOLATION 


This is a very amusing poem, showing the contented simplicity 
of a sailor at sca. When a violent storm was blowing, he 
rejoiced that he was at sea free from the dangers of a storm 00. 
land, and pitied the landsmen who would have an awful time. 

1. Why did Barney Buntline pity the unhappy folks on 
shore? 2. How did he find consolation for his life at 
sea? 3. Was he right? Why not? 4. Wherein lies the 
humour or point of the story ? 

slewed ; turned about (in the mouth). 

quid : tobacco chewed and kept in the mouth. 

wor’-wester: North-wester; the N.W. wind. 
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te 61. LocHINvAR 


“t x. What was Lochinvat’s real purpose in coming to Netherby 
<2 Hall? 2. How did he account for his presence there ? 3. Can 
uyou guess what Lochinvar’s “one word in her ear’ wasr 
wt 4. Answer the question in the last line of the poem. 5. If yes, 
tt tell us what he did. 

the mide Border: the borderland between England and 
1m Scotland. 
» the Eske: a river in Dumfries-shire, Scotland. 
n, Netherby gate: the gate of Netherby Hall, the residence of 
«the Graemes family, to which Ellen belonged. 
, the Solway : Solway Firth is noted for its rapid flood and ebb 
“tides. Lochinvar pretends that though he had once loved 
iy Ellen intensely, his love for her had also rapidly cooled down. 

tread we a measure: let us dance. 

galliard : name of an old dance. 

bonnet : head-dress. 

croup: the back of a horse between the saddle and tail. 

scaur : steep cliff. 


F 62. Lorp ULLIN’s DAUGHTER 
.! This is another story of runaway lovers, but, unlike Lochin- 
y var’s, it has 2 very sad ending. 

1, Why did the chief of Ulva offer a silver pound to the 
boatman? 2. What was it that made the boatman agree to 
row him across the ferry ? 3. Who were the armed men whose 
trampling they heard in the distance? 4. Did the lovers 
reach the opposite shore? Why not ? 

Highlands : the Northern part of Scotland. 

, + Lochgyle: an arm of the sea on the west coast of Scotland. 
© Ukas isle : the Island of Ulva to the west of Scotland. 
‘And fast before,’ etc. lines 9-12: because there were old 
“ family feuds between the Ulva and Ullin clans. 
< heather: heath; a shrub common in the Highlands. 
bonny: pretty; beautiful. 

wight: man; old English word. 

winsome: lovely, winning. 

water-wraith : the spirit or spectre of the sea. 


—————— eS o a w l y A 
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63. ONLY. A SOLDIER 


Read this poem and the next one, A Ballad of Sir Pertad 
Singh, together. Find out what is common to both. 

1. Why did the great Czar follow the poor man’s coffin ? 
2. What was the effect of his action ? 

Czar : Emperor of Russia. 


64. A BALLAD oF SIR PERTAB SINGH 


1. How did Sir Pertab Singh and the English soldier pass 
their time together? 2. Why did the three countrymen of 
the dead soldier ask for a sweeper’s help to carry the bier ? 
3. Who offered himself to be the fourth bearer? 4. What had 
the Brahmins to say to Sir Pertab the next day ? 5. ‘ Thy soul 
has never known the word thy lips have spoke? Why? 
6. What was Sir Pertab’s reply to the Brahmins who came to 
teach him his duty ? > 

Sir Pertab Singh : a great Prince of Jodhpore, famous for his 
valour and soldierly qualities. 

that first was Emperor and King: Edward VII. 

Rose-red House : Sit Pertab’s palace, made of red sandstone. 

the Shadow : the shadow or gloom of death. 


65. THE ISLE oF LONE 


1. Describe the habits and households of the three dwarfs. 
2. What did Alliòlyle teach the three apes? 3. Why did 
Lallerie and Alliolyle quarrel? 4. What was the result of their 
quarrel? 5. How did Muziomone learn that Alliolyle and 
Lallerie were drowned in the sea? 6. How did Muziomone 
disappear from the scene? 7. Who got possession of the 
house, caps, wines, and other belongings of the dwarfs ? 

een: eyes. 7 

Malmsey wine: a strong, sweet wine made in Malvasia in 
Greece. It was once noted for its excellent wine. 

rushes: plants formerly used for strewing floors. 

freen : trees. 

a-bob : jerking or plunging up and down. 

where the sandflower blows : in the sands along the beach. 

_ seritched: screeched, screamed. 

marge: margin; edge. 

parraquite: parrot. 

cypress tree: the branches of this tree are used as a sign of 


mourning. , 


— 
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PART III 


66. THE POET’S SONG 


t. What did the poet sing of? 2. Which birds and beasts 
were spell-bound by his song P 


67. Asou BEN ADHEM 
1. Whom did Abou Ben Adhem see in his room at night ? 
2. What was he doing there? 3. Why had Ben Adhem’s name 
been placed at the top of the list ? 


68. Tue Story OF A PEARL 


1. What was the raindrop bewailing ? 2. Wherein did it 
fall? 3. What was its eventual fate and destination ? 


69. THE SPILT PEARLS 


1. What was the courtiers’ complaint to the Caliph ? What 
had they to say against the Ethiop? 2. Why did the Caliph 
love him above all his other servants? 3. What was the 
Caliph’s idea of a true servant ? 

Ethiop, or Ethiopian: a negro; native of Ethiopia, at one 
time Africa, but to-day Abyssinia and the Soudan. 


go. THE THREE FISHERS 


Three fishermen went out to sea one evening in their fishing 
boat, though there were clear signs of rough weather. It 
proved to be a stormy night, and next morning the three anxious 
wives found the dead bodies of their husbands cast up on the 
shore. They had found everlasting rest from their hard 
life and poverty. 

1. How did the three wives spend the night? 2. Which 
lines in the poem draw our pity most for the hard and risky 
lives of the fishermen ? 


71. THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM 


1. What were the glow-worm’s arguments to dissuade the 
nightingale from swallowing him? 2. Did they prove 
effective P 


Å ee EEE jail an EE 
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72. BARBARA ALLEN 


1. Why did Jemmy Grove send for Barbara Allen ? 2. What 
did he tell her when she came near him? 3. How had he 
offended her? 4. What repentance did she show for her 
hard-heartedness ? 


73. THE STRANGER 


1. Why did Abraham dismiss the hungry stranger at night 
without letting him eat? 2. How did God rebuke Abraham 
for this ? 

Abrabam : an ancient patriarch, i.e. father and ruler of ai 
Jewish tribe, believed to have lived about 2000 B.c. 

grace: ashort prayer before meals. 


74. JAFFAR 

Jaffar, who belonged to the distinguished Barmecide family 
of Persia, was vizier to Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph of 
Bagdad, A.D. 786-809. By his brilliant services, he spread the 
glory of Haroun’s reign; but he fell under his master’s dis- 
pleasure, and was put to death in A.D. 802, together with all. 
members of the Barmecide family. | 

‘1. Why had Haroun ordered that none should speak Jaffar’s 

game? 2. Why did Mondeer defy the order? 3. Why did 
Haroun make him the gift of a precious diamond ? 

Araby: Arabia. 

tremblers at the scimitar : persons afraid of being put to death 
by Haroun. 

mutes : dumb servants. 


75- AN ELEGY on tHe Deatu or a Map Doc 


1. Why is it said that the man of Islington ‘ran a godly 
tace’? 2. Whose nakedness did he clothe ? 3. Why did 
the ao e the man. 4. Do you think the dog was mad ° 
. o died as a result of the bite? 6. H i dog mee! 
his death ? RS g 

} 
76. BARBARA FRIETCHIR 

This is a story of the American Civil War (1861-65), when 
the Southern States had rebelled against the Northern Stares 
Frederick town was captured by the Southerners, led by their 
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generals Lee and ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, The whole population 
surrendered—except a patriotic old woman named Barbara 
Frietchie. She resolutely kept the flag of her country flying 
out of her window in face of the conquering army. Even the 
enemy general, ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, admired her heroism, and 
ordered his men to leave her alone. 

1. Describe the district around ‘Frederick town. 2. Why 
did the forty flags seen in the morning disappear at noon P 
3. When did Barbara Frictchie hoist up the flag in her window ? 
Why ? 4. Why did the enemy leader order his men not to 
touch a hair of her grey head ? 
| Flag of Freedom and Union: the flag of the United States of 

America. 

thy stars below (line 60): the stars on the flag of the U.S.A., 
which consists of stars and stripes. 


i 77. THE JESTER CONDEMNED TO DEATH 


1. Explain: it needs some sense to play the fool. 2. What 
wh other title could you suggest for the poem ? 

al jackanapes : a monkey ; a pert of impudent fellow. 

d “seraglio, say Se-rab-lyo : harem. 

epigram : a short stinging saying. 


occult : mysterious, unknowable. 


78. THE KNIGHT’S LEAP 


This is a legend of Altenahr Castle on the Ahr, not far from 
Cologne, in Germany. A knight who was a noted hunter 
(‘ The Altenahr hawk ’—line 18) was besieged by the enemy in 
his castle on a high rock. Rather than face disgraceful death 
by being hanged, he mounted his horse, and leapt over the castle 
wall, down to the deep valley below—and thus horse and rider 
died together. Note that the poet’s style of narrating is as 
h spirited as the knight’s leap. po 
£| 1. How had the knight lived his life? 2. Why did the knight 
r leap down over the castle wall ? 

f 


79. THE Town MOUSE AND THE Country MousE 


1. Describe the way the country mouse tries to be ‘ right 
hospitable’ to the town mouse. 2. Why did the city mouse 
merely ‘seem to cat’? 3. Why did the country mouse go to 
the city? 4. Describe the place in town where the country 
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mouse was taken. 5. What treat awaited the country mouse ? 
How did he partake of it? 6. Why did the country mouse 
finally prefer living in his hollow tree to enjoying the pleasures 
of town life ? 

Lincoln s Inn is in London. 

Palladian walls : walls such as were built by the famous Italian 
architect, Palladio. è 

Venetian doors : doors made of thin slips of wood that can be 
turned up and down to admit light and air. 

Grotesco roofs : roofs with grotesque or strangely ornamented 
designs. 

stucco floors: a kind of cement flooring. 

Malmsey : see note to poem 65. 


80. THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


This is a story of the Crimean War. Through an unfortunate 
mistake of Lord Cardigan and some other officers, the Light 
Brigade of the British Army, consisting of not more than 670 
men, was ordered to charge the well-armed Russian troops at 
Balaclava on 25th October, 1854. There were Russians in 
front and on both sides, but the Light Brigade rushed upon them 
fearlessly for over a mile. The attack lasted about twenty 
minutes only, but at the end of it only 195 men of the Light 
Brigade were left alive. Tennyson’s poem immortalizes the 
British troops’ dauntless obedience to orders in lines as stirring 
as was the charge of the ‘ six hundred ’, 

1. Why did the Light Brigade charge the Russian Army ? 
a. Which do you think are the most stirring lines in the poem ? 

Brigade : a body of troops. 

Light Brigade: a brigade carrying light weapons. 

Cossack: the name of a Russian people famous as light-horse- 
men in the Russian army. 


81. A Harp BARGAIN 


i. Describe Abdul Kareem’s mare. 2. Did the Pasha pay 
the price asked for the mare willingly ? What did he say when 
be paid the money? 3. How did Abdul Kareem get away with 
the mare? 4. Did the Pasha’s men succeed in overtaking the 
Arab and his mare? Why not? 5. Did the Pasha after al 
come to own the mare ? How? 
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Sheikh : chief. 

Pasha : Governor of a Turkish province. 

Kaliph: King. 

Stamboul, or Istamboul: is the Turkish name for Constanti- 


douin : wandering Arab. 
beat: race. 


82. THE WRECK OF THE Hesperus 


1. What were the signs of the coming storm? 2. Why did 
the skipper bind his daughter to the mast? 3. What were 
the sounds heard by the girl due to? 4. Where was the 
Hesperus wrecked at last? 5. What was the fate of the skipper’s 
daughter ? 

schooner ; a two-masted sailing ship. 

flaw: gust of wind. i 

Spanish Main : poetic name for the North-East coast of South 
America, near Panama. 

a golden ring: A halo. 


brine : the sea. 
the Lake of Galilee: a lake in Palestine also known as the 


Sea of Galilee, on which Christ worked a miracle by calming a 
raging storm. 

Norman’s Woe: a dangerous reef near the entrance te 
Gloucester harbour, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

bows : foreparts of the ship. 

icicles : particles of ice. 

gored : pierced. 

stove (past tense of fo stave): burst. 


$3. On a FAVOURITE CAT DROWNED IN A Tus or GOLDFISHES 


The chief interest in this narration of an insignificant event— 
the death of a pet cat by falling into a tub of goldfishes—lies in 
its style of mock or pretended grandeur and dignity. 

1. At what sight did the cat purr applause? 2. What was 
it in the tub that she looked at with wonder ? 3. Point out the 
dames, words and phrases which are intended to give a moch 
grandeur to the story. 

China’s gayest art : beautifully decorated earchenware with blue 
‘flowers. Such pottery was originally made in China. 
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The lake below: the water in the vase. 

angel forms: the fish in the vase. 

Genii: spirits, goblins. 

Tyrian: deep purple. (The City of Tyre in ancient Phoenicis 
was formerly noted for this dye.) 

Nymph: a goddess, inhabiting seas, rivers, and fountains ; 
here, a cat. 

Dolphin: a water spirit shaped like a dolphin. 

Nereid : a goddess ; of the sea. 

Tom, Susan : supposed names of the servants of the household. 


84. FIDELITY 


This and the following poem tell us the true stories of some 
noble dogs. In Fidelity we read of the devoted dog who guarded 
his master’s corpse for three months in the Helvellyn rocks in 
Cumberland, remote from public road or dwelling. The second 
poem, Gelert, tells how Llewelyn, the last king of Wales, who died 
A.D. 1282, rashly killed his faithful dog which had saved his only 
child from a wolf. Read the two poems together. . 

1. What was it that led to the shepherd’s discovery > 
2. Describe the place where the dog was found guarding his 
master’s skeleton. 3. How had the dog’s master died there ? 


85. BETH GELERT 


1. Why did not Gelert join the chase? 2. Describe what 
Llewelyn saw on his return from the hunt. 3. Why did 
Llewelyn stab the dog to death? 4. Why was he filled with 
self-reproach for his act? 5. How did he try to keep alive 
Gelert’s memory ? 

brach : female hound. 

Snowdon : Mount Snowdon in Carnarvonshire, Wales, 

cherub: angel-iike. 


86. THE GoosEz 


1. How did the goose make the old woman P 
2. What trouble did it bring to her? 3. When äld the panes 
re-appear ? What did he say and do then ? 4. How did the 
old woman’s tiches disappear ? 

Doffed (to doff=to do off): took off his hat ; greeted. 

quinsy : Pema ie of the throat. 

Gaffer, Gammer, short forms for grand sahber - 
the Bi man-servant and aUri REA a aN 
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87. A Dream REALIZED 


_1, Where did the two friends lodge for the night ? 2. What 
did the friend lying in the narrow bed dream about? Did 
he take the dreams seriously ? 3. What did he do at break 
ef day to trace his friend? 4. Did he find him? How? 
5. What did he do then to expose the murder ? 

tumbril: dung cart. 
compost: a mixture of manure. 


88. THe SArItor’s MOTHER 


1. What was the poet’s first impression of the woman when 
he first saw her ? 2. What had happenedtoherson? 3. How 
had she got the singing bird and the cage? 4. Why did she 
carry them about with her ? 


89. How’s My Boy? 


1. What did the mother ask the sailor? 2. How did the 
sailor try to break the news of her son’s death to her? 3. Why 
-ould not the mother understand the sailor’s meaning ? 


go. THE STONE 


In this poem the story is told of a young man who met with 
his death while quarrying stones, as the result of an accident. 
The sad news when ‘ blurted out to the woman whom he wooed’ 
struck the girl’s heart dead in her, ‘ struck life, lifeless . . . and 
dropped it at her feet’. She then lost all interest in life and lived 
only for one end, namely, to have a tombstone with her lover’s 
name placed on his grave. This done, she passed away from 
this life to rejoin her lover in the next. 

1. How did the woman’s lover meet with his death ? 2. Who 
broke the news to her? 3. How did she take the news P 
4. Had she any interest in life thereafter? What ? Describe 
the way she watched the cutting and carving of the stone. 
5. ‘The two of us were chiselling together, I and death.’ What was 
death chiselling ? 6. ‘ Next night I laboured late, alone, to cut 
ter name upon the stone.’ Why ? 

mallet : a sculptors hammer. 

wincing : uneasy and hesitating. 

chisel: a steel instrument for shaping stone or wood. 
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91. THE VICTIM 


This is a story of ancient times, when even in Europe human 
beings were sacrificed to appease the wrath of the gods. War, 
plague and famine were devastating the land, and it was felt 

-that the gods demanded the sacrifice of the ° King’s dearest’. 
Who was the King’s dearest ? His wife or his only son P 
Find out from the poem how this was decided. 

1. Describe the ruin caused in the land by plague, famine, and 
war. 2. What was the Priest’s prayer to the gods? What was 
their answer ? 3. Who did the Priest think was dearest to the 
King? 4. Did the King try to save his only son from being 
sacrificed ? Why not? 5. Did the Queen try to save her 
son? How? 6. Did the King try to save the Queen? 
How ? 

thorp: hamlet. 

byre : cattle shed. 

Thor, the god of thunder, and Odin, the supreme god, the 
All-Father, were worshipped by ancient Saxons and Scandi- 
navians. Thursday (Thor’s day) and Wednesday (Odin’s, of 
Wodin’s day) are named after them. 


92. A Rajypur NURSE 


Some of the preceding poems tell us of the noble self-sacrifice 
of women for their sons, lovers, or husbands. This one 
immottalizes womanly devotion of an even higher kind. Moti 
was only a wet nurse to the baby heir of Joudhpore. Traitors 
rushed into the women’s quarters to kill the little prince. With 
a presence of mind no less praiseworthy than her loyalty and 
heroism, she disguised her own child as the prince, and fled with 
the king’s son to safety. Moti’s child died at the hands of the 

~ murderers and she, proud of the service she had done to her 
king, but unable to bear the pangs of separation from her child, 
buried a knife in her breast, saying, ‘I have saved my Rana, I 
must go to suckle my child.’ 

1. What can you gather from this poem about the origin of 
the Joudhpore State and its rulers? 2. What are the stories 
related by Rajput women about the way Moti’s son showed his 
loyalty to the young prince? 3. How was Moti’s soo 
made to save the prince’s life? 4. What rewards did she get 
for her loyalty in life and in death ? 
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vose-veined marble: red-tinted marbles are common ip 
Rajputana. 

peacock banner : five coloured flag ; these are emblems of the 
Joudhpore State. 


93. THE PLATE oF GOLD 


t. For whom was the plate of gold meant ? 2. How did the 
priests try to find out the proper person to receive the 
gift? 3. On whom did the priests first bestow the gift ? 
Why ? 4. What happened to the plate when he touched it ? 
ç. Why did beggars crowd round the temple? 6. Why was 
the simple peasant held deserving of the gift? 7. Compare 
the moral of this poem with that of Abou Ben Adhem, No. 67. 


94. THE QUEEN’s RIVAL 


1. What was Queen Gulnaar’s complaint to her husband ? 
Why was she unsatisfied ? 2. How did the King try to find 
rivals for Queen Gulnaar? 3. Did the King succeed in 
satisfying Gulnaar ? Why not? 4. Did the Queen find her 
tival? How? Who was the rival ? 

agate, porphyry, onyx, and jade are precious stones of various 
colours. 

Vesper, from Vesper, the Evening Star : evening prayer. 

at the Vesper call : when there is a call for evening prayer. 

oriole : a bird with golden plumage; the golden thrush. 


95. THE KING OF THE CROCODILES 


1. Why did the woman look wild and pale? 2. How had 
her son died ? 3. Why did she want to go in a boat to the Island 
of Reeds ? 4. What did she say to the Crocodile King when she 
went near him? 5. What was the King’s reply to her request ? 
6. How did the woman revenge herself on him? 7. What 
did the Crocodile Queen see on her return to the Island of 
Reeds ? 


96. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY 


1. For what reason did King John want to put the Abbot to 
death ? 2. What were the three questions the Abbot would 
have to answer to save his life? 3. Could the Abbot answer the 
questions ? Who offered to go and answer them for the 
Abbot ? 4. What were the shepherd’s answers to the three 
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questions ? 5. How did the King reward the shepherd for his 
witty replies ? 6. What happened to the Abbot ? 

crozier : a bishop’s or abbot’s staff. 

mitre: a bishop’s or an abbot’s official head-dress. 


97. THE BALLAD oF East AND WEsT 


In the Ballad of Sir Pertab Singh, No. 64, you learnt that: 
“The caste of all Earth’s noble hearts 
Is the right soldier’s faith.’ 

The following story of the North-West Frontier of India has an 
identical motive. Kamal, the head of a turbulent borderside 
tribe, stole away the Colonel’s mare. The Colonel’s son went 
out alone into the enemy country to recover the mare, and there 
the wild Kamal and the Colonel’s son got to know each other’s 
manly qualities and swore mutual friendship. They 
proved that : 

‘ There is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from 

the ends of the earth.’ 

1. Discuss the first two lines of the poem in essay form. 
2. Write a character-sketch of Kamal. 3. What advice did 
Mahommed Khan give to the Colonel’s son? 4. How did the 
Colonel’s son meet Kamal ? 5. How did the Colonel’s son and 
Kamal win each other’s admiration ? 6. Why did Kamal send 
his son to the Colonel ? What was his advice to his son at 
parting ? 7. How did Kamal and the Colonel’s son swear 
and prove mutual friendship ? 

galkins : horse-shoe heels. 

guides: military scout-troop on the Frontier, 

gut : the most interior part. 

slugged; moved lazily. 

snaffie-bars : the bit. 

byres © see note on poem 91. 

broken meats: crumbs left after meals. 

Spawn: young one. 

Sheer > Oxen. 

gear: agricultural implements. 

stack : pile of hay or corn, 

hifter: cattle stealer. 

hing: heather, 
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98. AN ORIENTAL LEGEND 


1. Why did the King put to the test the affection of his three 
sons forhim? 2. Howdidhedoit? 3. What answer did each 
give? 4. What instructions did he give to his minister when 
going on a pilgrimage? 5. Why did he return in disguise ? 
6. Whom did he meet at the city gate? 7. How had the three 
princes behaved during the king’s absence ? 8. On which of 
his sons did the king bestow his kingdom ? Why? 


99. THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI 


1. What did Rabbi Ben Levi read in the volume of the Law ? 
2. Why did the Angel of Death come to him ? What had he 
in his hand? 3. What was the Rabbi’s last request to the 
Angel? 4. What did the Rabbi do with the Angel’s sword in 
the city of the Lord? 5. Why did the Rabbi refuse to 
return the Angel’s sword? 6. On what condition did he 
return it to the Angel ? 


roo. THE RIDER AT THE GATE 


This is a Roman Legend. Julius Caesar (100 B.C.-44 B.C.), the 
famous general and dictator of Rome, was murdered by Brutus 
and other conspirators on 15th March, 44 B.C. Pompey 
(106 B.C.-48 B.C.) was once Caesar’s friend and son-in-law, but 
afterwards rebelled against Cacsar and was murdered in Egypt. 
According to this legend, Pompey’s ghost rode to the gate of 
Caesar’s palace on the night before the murder to forewarn him 
of the danger. The guard would not admit the rider—the 
ghost—as he believed Caesar was sound asleep. So the ghost 
bade the guard warn Caesar of the coming evil, and disappeared. 

1, Why had Pompey’s ghost appeared at Caesar’s gate ? 
2. Could the ghost meet Caesar? Why not? 3. What 
message did the ghost leave for Caesar ? 

cressets ; torches. 

guttered : grease or wax melted and ran down. 

raking the stones: passing over the stones violently. 

Calpurnia : Caesar s wife. 

loaning: lane. 

atoning: expiration, making amends. 


the quick : the living. 
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101. THE MOSQUE OF THE CALIPH 


1. What kind of palace did the Caliph propose to build ? 
2. What different attempts did the Caliph make to build the 
palace ? 3. How was the work interrupted on several occasions ? 
4. What lesson did the Caliph learn at last? 5. What did he 
do to show that he had taken the lesson to heart ? 

bead: drop. 

courses: layers of stone. 

butments : supports for arches. 

pilaster: square column partly built into a wall. 

groinings : curves made by the crossing of two arches. 

chasen : ornamented. 

cupola: dome. 

Turc’s-men: an inaccurate form of the plural of Turcoman, 
resembling a Turk. 

like King David before him: ‘1 said in my haste, All men are 
liars ’ (Psalm cxvi. 11). 
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'| A barking sound the shepherd hears — = 
i| Abdul Kareem, the Fadéli Sheikh ... is js 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) is 
A Chieftain to the Highlands bound ... s <a 
A crow flew over the hermitage ws wi ba 
A drop of rain was falling forth from a summer cloud 
A fox jump’d up on a moonlight night .. - 
A Hare, who, in a civil way - yá sä 
A king, grown old in glory and renown .. a 
A lion cub, of sordid mind .. os ne aa 
{i A lion, prowling through the woods - - 
All in the merry month of May k ùin n 
| A man and a lion once had a dispute i P 
An aged man came late to Abraham’s tent .. a 
An ancient story Pll tell you anon .. sia “ó 


‘ And will you cut a stone for him .. ne 

A nightingale, that all day long +à a 
_A parrot, red and blue and green .. Eat 
A plague upon the people fell = 

A plump little girl and a thin little bird .. 

A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing .. 

A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent 

A thirsty fox one day espied ae 

A village pedagogue announced one day .. 

A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by 

A well there is in the west country +3 

A windy night was blowing on Rome T 

A youngster at school, more grave than the rest 


Beside a green meadow a stream used to flow 
“ Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose 
‘* Buzz!’ went the Bee, with a merry din .. 


@ 


‘* Dear mother,’ said a little fish i a 
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Fred came from school the first half-year .. 


Good people all, of every sort "n ‘cs 
Great big dog .. os a - a 


Half a league, half a league vii za ni 
He that only rules by terror .. và 3 
He rose at dawn, and, fired with hope am 

Hear ye a tale of the ‘days gone by .. 

Her arms across her breast she laid .. 

His courtiers from the caliph crave .. oe 7 
Home they brought her warrior dead s3 as 


‘Ho, sailor of the sea |! sa se m 

I knew an old wife lean and poor .. ú 

‘I love you, mother, said little John ” 

I met a little cottage girl i ni ~ ; 
In the first year of him that first .. ès 5 
It was Earl Haldan’s daughter jä ka om 
It was many and many a year ago .. ia m3 
It was six men of Indostan .. sa ai x4 
It was the schooner Hesperus ka à , 
It was the time when lilies blow  .. ša . 
It was upon a Lammas night - s : 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier 


asn ee 


King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 


Little one, come to my knee! 


o- - — 


Mary had a little lamb si - as - 
Men have done brave deeds .. - #4 ~ 
No stir in the air, no stir in the sea 

‘Now, 8 why without your veil ? 


Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray ih 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twat 
shall meet 

ʻO Mary, go and call the cattle home 
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Three dwarfs there were which lived in an isle .. 93 
Three fishers went sailing away to the West 


"Twas on a lofty vase’s side .. 


"Twas on Lake Erie’s broad expanse _ 
Two friends or brothers, with devout intent 


Two travellers in friendly chat 
‘Tu-whit! tu-whit! tu-whee! 
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Unarmed and unattended walks the Czar .. wa 
Unto Seyd, the vizier, spake the Caliph Abdallah .. 
Up from the meadows rich with corn ne we 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?” .. - 
‘Whose tomb have they builded, Vittoo, under this 

tamarind tree j4 ss - ba - 
‘ Will you walk into my parlour ?’ said the spider to the 
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